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© Harris & Ewing 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


When Ambassador Harvey showed him the message from President Harding proposing the Washington 
Conference, he exclaimed: ‘‘We accept! We accept gladly! We accept gratefully. 1 do not need to read 
the telegram. It is all right; we will do everything in our power to make the conference a great success” 
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THE MARC 


HE United States is enjoying the 

presence of an unprecedented num- 

ber of distinguished foreign visitors, 

whom we welcome and delight to 

honor. Many of them have come 
officially upon the invitation of the President 
to the Washington Conference, and others have 
come of their own choice to see for themselves 
this Western people who have suddenly become 
the richest and most powerful in the world. 
They are all deeply interested to study this 
new figure, who henceforward must be counted 
in all calculations upon the balance of world 
power. They all wish to make acquaintances 
and friends here for future reference. 

We, are, in short, the subjects of a searching 
examination by our European neighbors. It is 
as significant, in a way, that Mr. Punch, of Lon- 
don, has sent his political editor here to study 
our social structure as that Mr. Venizelos, the 


maker of modern Greece, has combined with — 


his honeymoon a thorough tour of America, 
or that Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand were 
anxious to leave the most exacting domestic 
concerns behind to engage in a conversation 
at Washington with our Mr. Hughes. The 
attitude of these rulers of Great Britain and 
France implies immediate important business 
with the very important Government of the 
United States. Foreign travel by premiers of 
leading powers has been as exceptional as 
similar excursions by Presidents of the United 
States—and is as significant of the gravity of 
the business that occasions it. 

But the coming of Mr. Punch and Mr. Veni- 
zelos is almost equally good evidence of an en- 
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during change in the world. Their arrival means 
that Europe considers America as henceforth 
a permanent member of the society of nations. 
Europeans now feel that they must know us, - 
not merely generically as Uncle Sam or the 
Young Giant of the West, but intimately, 
in every detail of life and motive and mood. 
Athens, Georgia, now has a tangible influence 
upon the concerns of Athens, Greece; and Mr. 
Venizelos is indulging his accustomed instinct 
for political realities when he takes the trouble 
to visit this country at this time. 

Our visitors have come because they think 
our society is worth cultivating. They will 
certainly carry away a new knowledge of us, 
gained by conscious study. On our part, we 
should be glad of their coming, if only that it is 
a reminder to us that we shall be wise to imitate 
their sagacity. Every American who has an 
opportunity to talk with one of these visitors 
will by that much enrich the total store of 
American understanding of Europe. He will 
be by that much the better equipped to help 
form the intelligent public opinion regarding 
international affairs which must ultimately 
guide our Government upon its path in world 
politics. The Conference at Washington, the 
visits of distinguished guests, both are an un- 
rivalled opportunity for Americans to become 
acquainted with their world neighbors. With 
this pleasant personal intercourse we shall have 
to cultivate the habit of hard and continuous 
study of their lives and motives and moods. 
We are members of the family now, and shall 
have to live with our relatives. It will make it 


a lot easier if we understand them. 








LORD LEE OF FAREHAM 


One of the three British delegates to the Washington Conference, whose career has been largely devoted to 
the military defence of the British Empire as soldier, professor of tactics and strategy, and in administrative 
service in the War Department at London during the World War 
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WELLINGTON KOO 


To Americans the best known of the Chinese delegates to the Washington Conference. As Minister to the 
United States and as representative of his country at the Peace Conference at Paris, he made a reputation 
as a diplomat of exceptional skill and as a man of unusual character 
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DR. STEPHEN SMITH 


Who has been active in public health work since 1850 and to whom the American Public Health Association, 
which he founded and of which he was the first president, has given its bronze medal in recognition of the 
value of his services 





ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


Now visiting the United States. His political sagacity and high character are chiefly responsible for the 
unification in spirit of the scattered Greek peoples and for the extension of Greek territorial boundaries to 
include all the principal centres of Hellenic population 











A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author and former editor of the London Daily Graphic, whose novel, “‘If Winter Comes,” is one of the most 
important of recent works of fiction 
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A Conference for Confidence 


i | ‘HE Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments is really a conference for the es- 
tablishment of international confidence. 

If it succeeds, as it must, in giving root to a fair 

stand of confidence it will take constant cultiva- 

tion afterward to get the proper growth and 
the fruit therefrom. The establishment of con- 

fidence in a nation’s pacific intentions is not a 

new problem. It has been solved with varying 

degrees of success and failure by most of the 

European nations in recent years. For ex- 

ample, in 1914 France had the second largest 

army in the world. Yet neither Italy nor Spain, 

two out of three of her neighbors, built any im- 

portant fortifications on their French border. 

Germany was surrounded by fortifications, for 

most of her neighbors suspected her intentions. 

The British had the largest fleet in the world 

as the Germans had the largest army, but 

while the Germans had but one main ally on 
land, the British had but one main fleet against 
them at sea. If the world had had the same 
suspicion of the British fleet that it had of 
the German army, most of the fleets of the 
world would have been ranged against Britain. 
The world had a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence in the pacific intentions of the British 
fleet in 1914 and but little in those of the Kai- 
ser’s army. Since the war, three fleets appear 
capable of disturbing the peace of the world, 
the American, the Japanese, and the British. It 
is for the Conference to convince the world 
that they are not a menace to the world’s peace. 

This is equivalent to saying that the nations 

that own them have no hostile designs upon 

each other or any one else. If they could 
convince each other that they held no dan- 
gers whatever for any one, the logical thing to 
do would be to almost abolish the fleets. But 
such complete trust in human nature would be 
fictitious. But a beginning can be made, 
especially if the United States leads the way. 

The United States is by far the most powerful 
of the three nations primarily interested in 
naval matters. It is likewise the least vul- 
nerable. The naval defence of the United 

States is not so difficult a matter as the naval 

defence of the scattered British Empire. The 

United States is not subject to such a vital 

blow from a reversal at sea as is the island 

empire of Japan. With the comparative 
security of its position and the consequent 
confidence in its own strength, the United 
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States can afford to lead the way in placing 
confidence in the other nations. 

But there is the other side to the question. 
How is the United States to inspire in the 
other nations a conviction of our good inten- 
tions ? We are convinced of them ourselves. 
It is hard for us to understand how any one 
else can suspect us. Have we not been altru- 
istic in our treatment of China, generous to 
the Porto-Rican and Filipino? Have we not 
befriended the countries of South America, 
and did we not send our young men to Europe 
to save the world from Germany and our food 
to save Europe from starvation? 

We have done all these things and they con- 
stitute a record to be proud of. Yet to foreign 
eyes these acts do not always appear in the 
same color as they do to us. In the last twenty- 
five years we have acquired Porto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Panama, and the Philippines, and 
a kind of protectorate of Cuba. We dominate 
the Caribbean and we have the strategic posi- 
tions at Guam, Hawaii, and Unalaska to dom- 
inate the Pacific. We have a policy for all 
the world to live up to in South America and 
another in China. In our eyes these policies 
are primarily beneficial to South America and 
China and only secondarily of benefit to our- 
selves, but it is a well known fact that the 
peoples of Central and South America do not 
take us at our own valuation. Likewise our 
growing strength in the Pacific, with a suddenly 
much enlarged fleet, has naturally aroused 
fears in the minds of the Japanese. The vital 
task of the Conference is for the United States 
to plant a trust of its intentions in the hearts 
of the nations of the world. As we have sud- 
denly taken a much larger hand in interna- 
tional affairs than ever before, we have become 
the newest and at the same time the most 
powerful single element in the situation. It 
is, therefore, encumbent on us, if we really 
wish to lead toward peace, to strain every nerve 
toward generosity and scrupulous fair dealing 
to establish a leadership in that confidence on 
which international amity must rest. 

If our counsels should be guided by the 
strength, imagination, and generosity of a 
Washington and by the trust in humanity of a 
Lincoln—none the less there could hardly be as 
dramatic and concrete a result as the public 
sometimes expects. A limitation of armaments 
can result, and that is concrete. But the up- 
building of mutual trust is not the kind of 
thing that can be put on a movie screen. A 
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nation can not slip on belief in its neighbors 
like an old coat. Such things are of slower 
growth and are less tangible in form. The 
Conference can start the growth. Every re- 
sponsible person in the country can and should 
do his part to help as time goes on. 


President Harding and the Negro 


ingham upon the Negro question was 

notable in its frank acceptance of the 
prevailing belief that intermarriage between 
the races is impossible as a practice and that 
social equality is likewise impossible. “Men 
of both races may well stand uncompromisingly 
against every suggestion of social equality. 
Indeed it would be helpful to have that word 
‘equality’ eliminated from this consideration; to 


Pitz up Harding’s speech in Birm- 


have it accepted on both sides that this is nota . 


question of social equality, but a question of 
recognizing a fundamental, eternal, and in- 
escapable difference.”’ 

This is the first time since 1865 that a 
President of the United States has recognized 
the inescapable difference publicly. It is 
doubtful if public opinion in the North could 
have been made to accept this doctrine for 
many years after the Civil War. The domin- 
ant part of the country based its general con- 
clusions for many vears upon a fundamental 
error. It is fortunate that that period is now 
over and fortunate that we have a President 
with the courage to state these facts plainly. 
His statements should help the race problem, 
not only here but in many other countries as 
well. 

The President urges economic and political 
equality. So have many statesmen and edu- 
cators both North and South, but in attaining 
this end there are more difficulties than appear 
on the surface. Race prejudice has unmis- 
takable economic manifestations. Neither in 
the North nor the South does the Negro have 
the equality of economic opportunity which 
the President urged. If a labor union does 
not want to accept Negro members, how is 
this discrimination to be overcome? If a 
landlord does not wish Negro tenants, who is 
to rectify this discrimination? If a Negro has 
the capacity to be a foreman, but white men 
will not work under him, how is this dis- 
crimination to be met? Moreover, there are 
certain kinds of positions that carry with 
them a social status denied the Negro in a 
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white community. Giving the Negro the 
vote did not give him political equality nor 
will. any grant give him equality of economic 
opportunity. As a race he will have to dem- 
onstrate his ability to get and hold this position 
before he will have it. Many of the dis- 
criminations against the Negro rest upon his 
own inabilities as a race, and the process of 
removing these disabilities is an extremely 
slaw one. 

The solution of the Negro problem lies some- 
where in the neighborhood of the President’s 
formula of making him the best possible black 
man. If the best possible black man is able 
enough he will achieve such economic status as 
will satisfy him. In the meanwhile, discrim- 
ination will be practised against him, and 
any violent or artificial effort to force an end to 
these discriminations is likely to end in intensi- 
fying them, if not in riot and bloodshed. The 
processes by which a race becomes capable 
are slow. That is all the more reason why 
all the help that the Negro can absorb in the 
effort to make himself capable should be given 
him. It is the part of wisdom to give him all 
the education, training, and encouragement 
that he can make use of. But it is idle to en- 
courage him with false hopes or formulas which 
his experiences are sure to belie. 

The President urged the Negro to vote 
as an individual and not en masse as a black 
man. If the Negro vote split there is no ques- 
tion that the solid South would split, and a 
normal, healthy political life spread through 
that section where for fifty years the deaden- 
ing influence of a one party rule has prevailed. 
But urging the Negro to split his vote is not 
the effective way to invite the South back 
into the union on a political parity with other 
sections. As soon as the Republican. party 
will stop buying the Negro vote by Federal 
patronage and using Negro delegates, who rep- 
resent no political thought of their commun- 
ities, at their national conventions; when the 
Republican party will appoint men who have 
the respect of their communities to office in the 
South, then in all likelihood the South will 
split. There is nothing new in this. When 
Mr. Taft came into office it was brought to his 
attention, but after one or two attempts to 
improve the situation he let the matter drop, 
and his Postmaster General used the Federal 
patronage with such effect that when the 
next nominating convention came around 
he was able to use the Southern delegates, 














mostly Negroes, to renominate Mr. Taft and 
defeat Colonel Roosevelt. Mr. Hays has 
intimated that he will not follow in these 
corrupting ‘paths. If, with the President’s 
backing, he departs from these well beaten 
but degraded paths sufficiently to make a 
respectable and bona fide Republican party in 
the South, this one act will be enough to make 
the administration notable in history. To 
both the whites and the blacks in the South 
this would be an inestimable boon. 

If the South should split for the good of the 
nation it is to be hoped that the Democratic 
party would gain elsewhere such strength as it 
lost in the South, for the most healthy political 
life demands two parties fairly equal in their 
total strength and to have them fairly equally 
divided in every section of the country. 


More Light on the Solid South 


HE following letter from Mr. L. R. 

Collins, of Biloxi, Miss., to the WorLD’s 

Work gives more details of the picture 

and explains further the problem facing any 

Administration that tries finally to wash out 

the result of Reconstruction and bring the 

South back on a par with the other sections of 
the country. 

“How to Break the Solid South,’ ap- 
pearing in the WorLpD’s Work for October, 
deals with a question that should be given 
prompt attention by the Republicans of the 
North. The South needs the Republican 
party. Our resources are going undeveloped, 
our progress is being retarded, and our educa- 
tional development is being hindered by the fact 
that we still have in the South the one party 
system. The statement of Mr. Anderson with 
reference to conditions existing in Virginia 
applies with more force to the conditions exist- 
ing in Mississippi. At the general election in 
1919, Lee. M. Russell, the present governor, 
received a total of 39,241 votes and J. T. Lester, 
his Socialist opponent, received 1,231, making 
a total vote polled in the state of 40,472. At 
the time, Mississippi had nearly 200,000 quali- 
fied white voters, and I mean by qualified voters 
those who could have attended the election on 
that day and established the fact that they had 
complied with all the laws of the state with 
reference to voting. If, as Mr. Anderson says, 


the ‘test of the freedom and political life of 
people in a republic is found in the extent to 
which its citizens value and exercise their citi- 
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zenship,’ then in 1919 only one out of five, even 
of those qualified, gave a thought as to their 
duty to exercise that citizenship. Look which 
way you may and you see this lack of progress 
as a result of our one party idea. 

“The conditions are now ripe for a move- 
ment to break the Solid South. The people, 
and I mean by that the thinking white voters 
of the South, believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. Thousands of 
men voted for candidate Cox in the last presi- 
dential election secretly hoping that Harding 
would be elected. In any crowd you find your- 
self in now you will find the majority favorable 
to the Republican party. But, if this be true, 
you ask why it is that when election times rolls 
around so few of them vote their convictions. 
The answer is in one word, the Negro. 
Mississippi has possibly 1,500 negroes that are 
qualified to vote, that is that have paid their 
poll tax and registered according to the laws of 
the state governing elections, and yet small as 
their number is they are standing in the gap 
through which 75,000 white voters would pass 
were the Negro not there. 

“The Republicans of Mississippi have just 
recently started a movement to organize a 
Republican party in the state, the organization 
to be entirely under the control of white voters. 
If the Republicans of the North will hands off 
we will have some of the Southern states in the 
Republican column, possibly in 1924, and then 
the party will be national in fact as well as in 
principle. Raised in the South as I was, | have 
voted the Republican ticket for twenty-five 
years. I preached the doctrine when it was dan- 
gerous to preach it. It is no trouble to get sym- 
pathetic listeners now. I am a Republican in 
spite of the Negro, but Ican not get others to be.” 

In a later letter, Mr. Collins adds the follow- 
ing interesting comment: 

“You are at liberty to use my letter of Oct. 
Ist., in any way you desire. 

“Tn your editorial to appear in the December 
issue, | would like to have you, if consistent 
with your views, stress the extent to which the 
Republican party is needed in the South. The 
South needs to have pointed out to it that it is 
of more importance to discuss questions of pub- 
lic policy than personalities; that our possibil- 
ities, agricultural, manufacturing, etc., are 
retarded in their growth by the evil effect of a 
one party system. Especially, if consistent 
with your views, would | like to see emphasized 
the fact that none of these things can be accom- 
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plished in the South as long as the Negro per- 
sists in making of himself a football to be kicked 
here and there by politicians who might want 
to use him for political ends, some of which, if 
we judge by the past, are questionable. 

“The purpose of the recent movement in this 
state to organize a Republican party is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the South, and 
that, of course, includes the Negro. We want to 
see him do well. He has no better friend living 


than his neighbor in the South. But this 
friendly feeling of the white man of the South 
does not extend to the point that he relishes the 
idea of associating with him in political matters. 
It will be the same one hundred or a thousand 
years from now.” 


The “Agricultural Bloc” 


r | “HE Agricultural Bloc in Congress is the 
theme of a good deal of surprised com- 
ment and some indignation, especially in 

the press of the commercial and manufacturing 

centres of the Atlantic seaboard. The sur- 

prise seems to spring from the idea that a 

special economic interest has produced a group- 

ing of Senators and Representatives that cuts 
squarely across party lines, and the indignation 
from the idea that this is “un-American” and 
the introduction of a vicious European practice 
especially common in the French Chamber of 

Deputies. 

Of course, both ideas are wrong. The only 
novelty in the situation is that the farmers have 
succeeded in organizing their representation in 
Congress, and that some facetious person 
called the group a “bloc.’’ But the situation 
ifself has occurred often enough before. In 
Mark Hanna’s prime, the economic interest of 
the manufacturers and the railroad kings and 
the big financiers was very directly and very 
ably represented by exactly the same sort of 
“bloc” in Congress. A distinguished New 
Jersey corporation lawyer once mentioned 
quite casually in the course of an anecdote how, 
when he wanted to get a favor at Washington, 
he went to the late Alexander Cassatt and asked 
bluntly for “the loan of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s United States Senator for one day” — 
and got it. The grouping of Congressmen that 
made the Dingley Tariff possible was notori- 
ously based on economic interest, and fre- 
quently bound Democrats and Republicans 
indifferently, by the common economic tie. 

The principal difference between the older 
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“blocs” and the new is that the older groups 
paraded their economic doctrines under the 
guise of pure Republican doctrine, whereas the 
Farmers Bloc frankly announces that it repre- 
sents a special interest, and glories in the fact. 
This is a gain in candor, but it probably is a loss 
to the Nation. The extension of the idea would 
logically lead to a rearrangement of Con- 
gressional apportionment, based no longer upon 
geographical divisions and population but, 
instead, upon occupations and other economic 
affiliations. This is exactly the theory of 
government held by the Bolsheviki and other 
extreme Socialists. It assumes that the terms 
“economics” and “politics” are interchange- 
able, and that material well-being is not merely 
a major concern of government but is the only 
concern. 

Fortunately, experiments in government are 
seldom carried to their logical extremes in this 
country, and fortunately too, Americans do not 
believe that politics is concerned solely with 
business. There are moral, and even spiritual 
issues that have political implications, and on 
these issues citizens frequently unite whose 
economic interests are as the poles apart. 
Political division solely upon economic lines 
would presume the existence in this country of 
the rigid “classes”’ into which European society 
has tended to stratify the people, and would 
accept the logic of “class war,” as if there were 
not possible an arrangement of society by 
which justice can be done to all the people. 
The facts of American life are against the 
former presumption, and the faith of Americans 
is against the latter. Our ideal is democracy, 
the equality of opportunity; and democracy is 
best furthered by the two-party system, where 
the cleavage is, in theory at least, purely politi- 
cal, and where each of the parties is within 
itself likewise a democracy, capable of debate 
upon factional issues, settled finally by ma- 
jority rule. Like all human institutions, this 
system works clumsily and never quite achieves 
its ideals; but it does work, and in the long 
run does express the will of the people. Ameri- 
can political history is a history of progress in 
human welfare, and the American people are 
not likely soon to change permanently its 
fundamental Character. 

This does not mean that the “farmer vote”’ 
will disappear as a power in Congress. On the 
contrary, its power will probably increase. 
The farmers tried Populism and, more recently, 
the theories of the Non-Partisan League; and 

















they have discarded both. A wiser leadership 
is growing up in the agricultural regions. The 
fruit growers’ exchanges of the Far West led 
the way, and the Farm Bureau of the Middle 
West is rapidly carrying the lesson of co- 
operation to that territory. These organi- 
zations are great modern business enterprises 
and are operated by men who understand both 
practical business and broad economic theory. 
Their influence will tend on the one hand to 
stabilize the economic ideas of their followers, 
but on the other hand also to bring greater 
force and steadier pressure to bear on members 
of Congress. Within the limits to which this 
movement is likely to go, these effects should be 
salutary: in a political as well as in an economic 
way. 


The Railroad Strike That Wasn’t 


HEN the chiefs of the railroad 
brotherhoods decided to give up the . 


strike which they had called for. the 
first of November, the end of an era was reached. 
Railroad Labor during the war forced the 
Government to accede to most of its demands. 
Elated by this success, it endeavored to get the 
Government to take the railroads permanently, 
under the Plumb plan or some other. That 
failed. Then came a last attempt to establish 
a special position for railroad labor. The 
brotherhoods announced a strike for November 
first. At the same time they suggested that 
the Government take over the roads. They 
also maintained that they would not be a party 
to the general readjustment of wages which 
was going on elsewhere in the country. 

They discovered, however, that times had 
changed; that the railroad executives and the 
public were ready to fight and that the Railroad 
Labor Board would not accept their dictation. 
The labor leaders found themselves in the 
position of opposing a decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board, an institution of the United 
States Government. With the Government 
itself, and the public behind it, firm in the 
intention of seeing the Labor Board’s decision 
upheld, the brotherhoods finally realized that 
neither threats nor strikes would avail them. 
So the strike was called off. 

However, the railroad brotherhoods have 
achieved a fair part of their programme of 
maintaining wages at a high level and of 
nationalizing the railroads. It is true that the 12 
per cent. wage reduction already decreed by the 
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Labor Board stands, but the Board intimated 
that it would delay a long time before taking up 
the further reduction which the railroad execu- 
tives have suggested. So much for wages. 
The progress toward the nationalization of the 
roads has been quite marked. In 1917 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixed rail- 
road rates, and supervised the working con- 
dition of the men as far as safety appliances are 
concerned. Now, added to this, the Railroad 
Labor Board fixes the wages and the working 
conditions of the employees. In other words, 
what the railroads sell their services for and 
what they pay their labor is fixed by the 
Government. Also, to a considerable extent, 
the method of operation is fixed by the Labor 
Board’s regulations of working conditions. 
Their finances are also controlled and public 
service bodies can regulate their train schedules. 
This leaves the railroads free to purchase their 
materials as their judgment dictates, but that 
is about all. 

To a very large extent the policy and man- 
agement of the railroads are controlled by 
Government Boards under the authority of the 
Esch-Cummings transportation act. One or 
two more extensions of Federal authority and 
the railroads will be Government business as 
much as the ships of the Fleet Corporation or 
the Post-office. As it is now, the character of 
the railroad business is entirely changed from 
its earlier form. It is crystalized under 
Government regulation. The chance for big 
service to the public, rewarded by big profits to 
genius and daring, are gone. A_ business 
regulated by Government boards does not 
attract Hills, Harrimans, and Huntingtons. 
Constructive genius, with its attendant domi- 
nant and independent qualities, is not attracted 
by set rules and regulations. The Govern- 
ment has penetrated pretty well into business 
in the railroad field, and private initiative 
inevitably will fade before the advance, par- 
ticularly if the advance continues. 

The results of the four years 1917-1921 are 
not therefore barren of results in the effort of 
the brotherhoods for Government operation 
and ownership. Distinct steps have been 
made in that direction. On the other hand, 


the brotherhoods have discovered that their 
power to threaten the Government and control 
its actions is not as great as they had been led 
to expect from their experience with. the 
Government regulation is not 
Like most 


Adamson Act. 
likely to stay in its present state. 
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things, it is likely either to progress or decline. 
It is a matter of much importance, especially 
for the future, whether the Government 
tendency is to increase or decrease its pene- 
tration into the railroad business. 

It may be that in so complicated a civili- 
zation as that in which we live the public will 
not tolerate the dominance of men like Hill and 
Harriman in a public service business even to 
get the unmistakably great benefits which their 
genius gave to the upbuilding of the country. 
It may be that the leveling process of regulation 
is necessary, but it is with regret that those who 
admire enterprise, daring, and big achievement 
see the railroad: business, which was so great a 
field for these qualities, gradually tending 
toward a condition like the Post-office, which 
in its entire history has never produced a big 
figure. It might even be profitable to the 
country to reduce the Government’s regulation 
of the railroads and try to encourage the old 
spirit of high adventure, big recompense, and 
big service to the public. The best characteris- 
tics of Americans have been independence, 
initiative, and daring. Regulation dulls these 
things, and, in spite of their abuses, these 
qualities are often more valuable than regu- 
lation. 


Motor Transportation 


ARRYING of freight and passengers 
Cc by motor trucks has become an im- 
portant factor in transportation in this 
country. That was one of the things that 
made less appalling the contemplation of the 
threatened tying up of the railroads by strike. 
In England it helped to break the power of the 
railway strike. There are now in this country 
more than nine hundred thousand motor trucks 
and the number is being added to rapidly. 
Most of these, of course, are delivery trucks 
and supplement rather than compete with the 
railroads; but a growing number are rendering 
transportation service that was formerly per- 
formed by the railroads. This is particularly 
true in New England where the distances for 
local traffic are short. An investigation by a 
committee of the New England Traffic League 
showed that for certain classes of freight for 
distances of fifty miles or less the motor truck 
rate was lower than the railroad rate. And to 
the railroad rate must be added the cost of 
cartage at the point of origin and again at the 
point of destination. The business community 
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seems to have decided that for one hundred 
miles or less the motor is to replace the railroad 
for freight carrying. 

President Hustis, of the Boston & Maine, 
has said that they are engaged in a careful study 
of the extent to which that road is justified in 
undertaking to meet this form of competition. 
In other sections of the country where the 
railroads are not as dependent on short-haul 
traffic, this competition of the motor truck is 
not as unwelcome. A railroad must haul 
freight a certain distance before the rate it 
collects covers the cost of loading and unloading 
at the terminals. long-haul business is more 
profitable, and if the railroads could get all they 
wanted of that, they would be glad to abandon 
the short-haul traffic to the motor trucks which 
will collect and deliver the freight. 

But there is a question in connection with 
this motor truck competition that the public 
must face. Trucks use the public highways and 
their heavy traffic wears them out. The main- 
tenance cost of state highways in New England 
is said to have advanced from $100 a mile to 
$1,500 a mile since motor vehicles came into 
general use. The truck is not bearing its share 
of the upkeep of the public highways which it 
uses. It therefore has an advantage over the 
railroad, which must buy and maintain its own 
right of way and pay taxes in addition. The 
public must decide whether it will continue to 
pay taxes for rebuilding the roads which the 
motor truck is a principal factor in destroying, 
or whether it will make this new method of 
transportation stand its proper share of the 
cost of the highways and thus place the compe- 
tition with railroads on a fairer basis. Then 
both these methods of transportation would 
develop along sound economic lines. The 
country needs both railroad and motor truck 
transportation and to permit one, by an unfair 
advantage, to check the growth of the other 
would be a short sighted policy. 

It should not be forgotten that motor trans- 
portation has another great advantage over 
rail transportation at present. It is in its 
growing period. It is largely unregulated. It 
is not bound by the red tape of many com- 
missions. For a time at least any man who 
can make great improvements in it, will not be 
hampered in so doing nor will he be prevented 
from reaping the profits of his genius. There 
is likely to be more enterprise and initiative in 
this new field of transportation than in the 
field of its older rival. 

















Business Recovery 


people feared. Some of the basic industries 

are showing improvement and the outlook 
for others is brightening. The American 
Woolen Company recently sold an issue of 
bonds to finance the conversion of one of its 
large storehouses into an operating plant. 
President Wood says the company is busier 
than it ever has been before in its history. The 
steel industry has passed the low point and is 
on the up-grade. Pig iron production is gain- 
ing, and while only half of the maximum num- 
ber of employees are now at work in the steel 
and iron industry, this number will be added 
to as conditions continue to improve. There 
is a large amount of building going on through- 
out the country despite high costs. Exports 
have fallen off, but there is a continued demand 
for foodstuffs from abroad, and when allow- 
ance is made for the lower prices here, and when 
the impoverished condition of Europe is taken 
into consideration and the almost complete 
withdrawal of our banking houses from foreign 
trade financing, the present figures are surpris- 
ing. 

The low price for farm products has left 
farmers with little for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery and merchandise after their debts have 
been paid; and no great business prosperity is 
to be looked for until there is a larger surplus 
of money in the farming communities. The 
world’s supply of foodstuffs, however, is being 
rapidly drawn down, and higher prices and 
better times for the farmer seem likely next 
year. If he prospers, then the wheels of in- 
dustry, now beginning to gain momentum, 
will revolve more rapidly. 


if IS not going to be as bad a winter as many 


The World’s National Debts Still Growing 


EBTS of the nations of the world are 
|) now nearly ten times what they were 
before the war, according to a compila- 

tion made by Mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of 
the National City Bank of New York. His 
figures, covering one hundred of the principal 
countries and colonies of the world, indicate 
that these national debts grew from little more 
than 43 billion dollars in 1913 to 205 billion in 
1918, at the end of the war; to 295 billions in 
1919, and to 382 billion this year, according to 
the latest figures available. This indicates, he 
says, that the total national indebtedness of the 
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world, at the close of 1921, will approximate 
and perhaps exceed 400 billion dollars, against 
43 billions in 1913. 

The disconcerting fact about these figures 
is the way they have continued to grow in most 
countries for the three years since the war. 
The United States is one of few where this 
growth has not continued. We have reduced 
our debt by more than $1,000,000,000 in the 
last two years. On the other hand Germany’s 
debt has gone up from 483 billion dollars in 
1919 to 71 billion dollars, according to the latest 
figures. This is reckoned at the normal rate 
of exchange for the mark of approximately 
23% cents, and such a continued increase cer- 
tainly gives cause for grave doubt as to Ger- 
many’s ability to pay her national debts, as 
well as her currency issues, which are not in- 
cluded in this total, at the former gold value of 
the mark. Below are given the figures in mil- 
lions of dollars showing the growth of the debts 
of the leading nations of the world since 1913: 




















1913 | 1918 1919 | 1921 
Argentina. 732| 866 576| 758 
Austria 2,152 | 15,807 | 16,910 | 15,834 
Belgium (9 eee | 1,902 | 4,670 
Brazil 664 | 1,145, 1,133 969 
Canada 483 | 1,863! 2,250] 2,345 
Chile 210 228| 231 240 
France 6,346 | 30,400 | 40,000 | 51,000 
Germany . 1,194 | 39,200 | 48,552 | 71,000 
Hungary . 1,731 | 8,514 9,412 | 14,200 
Italy . 2,921 | 12,000 | 13,102 | 18,650 
Japan 1,242 | 1,246] 1,300] 1,713 
Spam. . . . |) 88] 1,661] 1.686) 2,395 
United Kingdom. | 3,486 | 28,613 | 36,401 |:37,910 
United States 1,029 | 17,005 | 25,234 | 23,922 











The growth of these debts is merely the 
evidence that a war does not stop when the 
guns cease firing. A modern war is a process 
of destruction of which the purely military 
activities are only one part. To turn from 
destructive to constructive effort is a slow and 
difficult task. To make this change in a 
world interdependent economically needs co- 
operation. These increasing debts are one evi- 
dence that the needed amount ‘of coéperation 
has not been in force. It was the full realiza- 
tion of this that led one of the foreign dele- 
gates to the conference in Washington to say 
that “this conference is all that stands be- 
tween civilization as it now exists and a lapse 
into medieval barbarism.” 





An Improved General Staff 


RECENT general order of the War 
A Department has reorganized the General 

Staff in a way to embody the experi- 
ence gained in the World War. The General 
Staff of the War Department in 1917 was not 
well organized to meet the strain of war. In 
August of that year, when a very great number 
of appointments in the emergency army were 
made, there was lacking in the War Department 
some one with backbone enough to deny to the 
officers then constituting the General Staff 
the opportunity to go out in the field and com- 
mand the new troops. As a consequence, the 
War Department General Staff practically 
closed its offices and went to war, leaving the 
War Department without an effective General 
Staff. Matters drifted along that way until 
the spring of 1918, when General March came 
home to be Chief of Staff, and his strong char- 
acter galvanized the remainder of the General 
Staff into action. New situations were arising, 
with very little opportunity for organization, 
because the machine had to be operating con- 
tinually. This resulted in a grouping of the 
various duties of the General Staff according 
to the personality of the men who happened 
to be at the head of the respective sections. 
Duties were sent to a division of the General 
Staff that had no relation to other duties con- 
sidered by that division. From this grew up 
in each division of the General Staff a group of 
unrelated duties. After the war, when busi- 
ness slacked up and there was opportunity for 
reorganiziation, the administration then in 
control felt the necessity of justifying what had 
been done during the war and standing on its 
record by not amending in any vital way the 
arrangement of duties that had prevailed 
during the war. 

What has been attempted in this new order 
is a more logical grouping of the duties of the 
General Staff, as suggested by the experience 
in the A. E. F. Authority and responsibility 
have been placed together, and both where 
they belong. The duties of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War have been so drawn with relation 
to the General Staff as not to conflict with the 
provisions of the Act of June 4, 1920, which 
charged him with responsibility for the pro- 
curement of munitions of all sorts. The rela- 


tions of the General Staff with the Personnel 
Bureau of the Adjutant General’s Department 
have been defined—an office which was created 
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by the Act of June 4, 1920, and which, it has 
been held by individual Congressmen, has never 
been allowed to function according to the in- 
tent of Congress. The objections of Congress 
have been met in both these hitherto unsatis- 
factory relationships. A fifth Section in the 
General Staff has been created, which, is to 
constitute the nucleus of General Headquarters 
in the field in the event of a mobilization, car- 
rying out the Secretary’s idea of an organiza- 
tion in time of peace of such G. H. Q. which 
could accompany the General of the Armies 
to the field, and his Deputy then becomes Chief 
of Staff. 

These changes divide the duties of the various 
Sections upon logical and practical lines, and 
arrange matters. so that, in the event of war, 
not only will there be a trained field staff ready 
to accompany the commander to the front, but 
that there will remain in Washington a trained 
staff to direct the enlistment of soldiers and the 
procurement and forwarding of supplies. 

This arrangement would make possible the 
rapid expansion of the staff to meet war con- 
ditions, without the confusion and cross pur- 
poses that hindered its effectiveness in the 
first months of our participation in 1917. 


The Langley Airplane 


1914, appeared an editorial commenting 

upon the remarkable fact that the ma- 
chine built by Secretary Langley of the Smith- 
sonian Institution had actually flown. The 
editorial was based upon a news report spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution. That 
seemed sufficient authority then. It does 
not now. 

Dr. Langley, when Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian, spent years in the effort to discover the 
secret of flight. He built a machine and made 
two trials. Both failed. These two trials 
were only a very short time before the Wrights’ 
first successful flight. 

After the second attempt the Langley ma- 
chine was fished out of the Potomac, repaired, 
and left in the Smithsonian. In 1914, eight 
years after Langley’s death, the Smithsonian 
prepared to hold a celebration in his memory. 
Mr. Glenn Curtiss heard of it and asked Dr. 
Walcott, the director of the Smithsonian, to 
allow him to try to make the old Langley ma- 
chine fly. Dr. Walcott agreed in spite of the 
fact that, at this time, Mr. Curtiss was endeav- 
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oring to break the Wright patents. Of 
course, if Mr. Curtiss could make the Langley 
plane fly, it would greatly affect his chances in 
his suits—in which in the end, he lost. Mr. 
Curtiss, therefore, had other than a scientific 
interest in the matter. Dr. Walcott appointed 
Dr. A. F. Zahm as the Smithsonian’s repre- 
sentative at the trials. Dr. Zahm was at this 
time Mr. Curtiss’ technical expert in these 
same Wright-Curtiss lawsuits. 

These are hardly the conditions under 
which the public has the right to expect that 
our foremost national institution of science 
should conduct an experiment on which to 
claim the discovery of flight. 

However, the old Langley machine was sent 
to Hammondsport, New York. It was decided 
not to launch it as Langley had intended, but by 
the use of pontoons with which Mr. Curtiss 
was familiar. According to Dr. Zahm’s re- 
port, it was necessary,in order to carry the extra 
weight of the pontoons, to strengthen the 
wings of the old machine—in both attempts 
made by Langley the wings had broken. 
Various changes were made. To convince the 


world that these changes did not enable a 
machine to fly which otherwise could not, the 
least that could be done would be to supply a 
most accurate and detailed record of each and 
every departure from Langley’s model. 


The 
Zahm report gives no such details. The first 
trials of what it is fair to call the Hammonds- 
port machine were made with the old Langley 
engine. In these trials, Dr. Zahm reports that 
the machine made flights of approximately 
five seconds. Later, a Curtiss engine was 
installed and further changes made to accomo- 
date that. The machine then flew much bet- 
ter. During the trials, by continued changes, 
they made it fly. This does not seem a scien- 
tific proof that Langley discovered flight. 

“Yor do the publications of Dr. Langley tend 
to substantiate the idea that he discovered the 
principles of controlled flight. A method of 
maintaining lateral balance is obviously one 
of the first requisites of successful flight. Dr. 
Langley depended entirely on the dihedral 
angle of his planes for this. According to 
modern knowledge, this will not answer the 
purpose. And in the Hammondsport machine 
other means were added to maintain balance. 

Dr. Langley also had made many studies of 
wind pressures on planes. By the light of 
modern knowledge, his studies were wrong. 
The knowledge used at Hammondsport in re- 
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making the wing-trussing to support the pontoons 
was not from Dr. Langley’s tables, but the prac- 
tical experience of Mr. Curtiss and Dr. Zahm. 

But, if Dr. Zahm’s report is very scanty in 
the details of the changes made at Hammonds- 
port, these details have been at least partially 
supplied from another quarter. In October, 
of this year, Mr. Griffith Brewer read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Great Britain. 
From the Zahm report, from Zahm’s testimony 
in the patent suits, and from a series of pho- 
tographs of the Hammondsport machine, 
he sets forth the following summary of changes. 
On the evidence he presents he makes the spe- 
cific charge that Messrs. Curtiss and Zahm, 
at Hammondsport, changed the old Langley 
plane from a machine that could not fly to one 
that could. 

Among the specific changes he enumerates 
are: 

“It is untrue to say that Langley’s machine 
of 1903 ever has flown or ever could fly. In 
both trials in 1903, the wings collapsed through 
faults in design of the machine, and not from 
any failure in the launching mechanism. 

“The machine used at Hammondsport in 
1914 differed from the original Langley machine, 
in many important respects. 

“The wings were of different area, different 
camber, and different aspect ratio. 

“The system of wing trussing, which in the 
Langley machine had failed, was completely 
changed at Hammondsport. 

“The large keel surface of the Langley ma- 
chine was altogether omitted. 

“The Langley system of launching was 
abandoned, and a system developed after his 
death was used in its place. 

“The original Langley propellers were modi- 
fied and afterward superseded by a modern 
propeller, based on knowledge not possessed 
by Langley. 

“A_ system of lateral control unknown to 
Langley was added. The dihedral angle of the 
wings on which Langley relied entirely for main- 
taining lateral balance was supplemented in the 
Hammondsport machine by the action of a rudder 
of increased size used as an aileron. 

“The steering wheel post and shoulder yoke 
of a modern Curtiss machine were installed 
complete in the Hammondsport machine. 

“The original Langley engine of 52 h.p. was 
at first modified and afterward superseded by a 
modern Curtiss motor of 80-100 h.p. 

“At first it was necessary to change the 
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machine to carry the engine, and then it was 
necessary to change the engine to carry the ma- 
chine. Finally there was neither the original 
Langley engine nor the original Langley ma- 
chine.” 

Several of these changes are essential to flight. 

For the Smithsonian to have based a claim 
for the invention of the flying machine upon 
the tests with a changed machine without de- 
tailed and accurate measurements and ac- 
counts of the changes is enough to shake the 
ordinary man’s faith in the Smithsonian sci- 
ence. When, added to that, it entrusted these 
experiments to two men who were financially 
interested in demonstrating that Langley and 
not the Wrights invented the flying machine, 
the public’s surprise is bound to be still more 
marked, especially as the costs of the tests 
and the salary of the recorder were par- 
tially met by interested parties. 

The Smithsonian is the Government’s fore- 
most scientific institution. Congress might 
well investigate this curiously unscientific and 
interested attempt to claim for Dr. Langley 
an honor that really belongs to Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. If the Smithsonian’s methods 
in this case are accepted, there is no question 
that some modern French aeronauts can make 
a few necessary and vital changes in the old 
French machines that were built before the 
Wrights flew and make them fly, and by this 
interested post-mortem method of discovery, 
take from this country altogether the honor of 
this great invention. 


Waste in Industry and the Need for Brains 


F READ with the imagination at work, the 
report of the Committee on Elimination of 
Waste in Industry,under the auspices of the 

Federated American Engineering Societies, is 
one of the most stimulating publications of 


recent issue. It is the summing up of an in- 
vestigation, inspired by Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
into the facts and the causes of economic waste 
and the means by which it may be lessened. 
But everything which Mr. Hoover touches 
translates itself at once into human terms, and 
becomes not merely a study in dry statistics, 
but a picture of human beings at work upon 
problems that involve their daily hopes and 
fears, their aspirations and their achievements. 

Fifty engineers spent several months in gath- 
ering and analyzing statistics upon the waste 
in six characteristic industries—the building 
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trades, men’s ready-made clothing, boots and 
shoes, printing, metal trades, and textile manu- 
facturing. The summary of their report alone 
fills forty typewritten pages, but it is worth the 
getting and reading by all thoughtful business 
men and all students of sociology. It is tem- 
perate, reasoned, and, above all, constructive. 
It is much too long to be re-summarized here, 
but one or two points may be briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Point One: “The wastes revealed are the 
result of methods, tactics, practices, and rela- 
tionships of long standing.’ [|The italics are 
ours.} In other words, they are the deadly 
effects upon business of trusting to precedent, 
custom, or habit instead of bringing fresh 
thought constantly to bear upon business 
problems. 

Point Two: “The consensus of opinion of 
the engineers engaged in field studies is, that 
the average of management is much below the 
standards set by certain individuals who have 
achieved notable success.”’ 

Point Three: “ More than 50 per cent. of the 
responsibility for these wastes can be placed at 
the door of management and less than 25 per 
cent. at the door of labor, while the amount 
chargeable to outside contacts is least of all.” 
This conclusion is taken from statistical proof, 
and simply verifies a proposition that seemed 
rational enough even before this scientific 
verification; namely, that the chief responsi- 
bility for results in business rests upon the 
men who plan the work, direct its execution, 
and exercise authority over the workmen and 
the machines and the material. 

The Committee’s indictment of management 
charges faulty control of materials, design, pro- 
duction, costs, labor, sales, and the health of 
operatives. “Indictment” is too strong a 
word, for the Committee simply points out the 
facts and shows what they mean. 

The truth is, the report can pretty nearly be 
boiled down to the assertion that lack of thought 
is the worst sin of American business, and 
costs the nation billions of dollars yearly in 
sheer waste. To take an extremely simple but 
very typical example: ‘‘A shoe factory having a 
capacity of 2,400 pairs of shoes a day could turn 
out for a considerable period only 1,900 pairs 
because of shortage of needed racks.” Ob- 
viously, in such cases, more brain work in the 
management would have paid handsomely in 
increased production. 

The report at every point unconsciously sug- 
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gests that industry has yet to learn to get, not 
so much the maximum of labor power or the 
maximum of machine power, but the utmost 
of the brain power of the country. A sound 
plan is worth ten machines or a hundred me- 
chanics. The best minds in industry are often 
absorbed in routine executive tasks—important, 
to be sure, and very pressing. But often they 
could be more profitably employed in thinking 
out plans that would relieve them of much of 
the routine itself. It seems quite possible that 
the so-called “law” of diminishing return as a 
business grows may be only proof that the 
business does not maintain the earlier propor- 
tion of brain workers to hands and machines 
which first made it a success. Andrew Carnegie 
and J. Pierpont Morgan both spent a large part 
of their time looking for brains, and were lavish 
in rewarding them. Charles M. Schwab has 
devoted much time and patience to developing 
latent ability in younger men. The General 
Electric Company maintains what is practically 
a “thinking department,” of men entirely re- 
lieved of executive responsibility who devote 
their whole time to study and suggestion. 

As the Committee’s report says: “ Planning 
and control should be adopted as fundamentals 
of good managemént. For the most part they 
have not as yet penetrated the mass of Amer- 
ican industry.” 


Education for What? 


RTHUR POUND’S article, “The Iron 
Man,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, is a plea for cultural education 

from an unexpected quarter. So much of the 
demand for “practical’’ education has come 
from manufacturing centres that it is surprising 
that this advocacy of the humanities should be 
voiced from a city given over to quantity pro- 
duction based on the most advanced automatic 
machinery. 

Mr. Pound’s argument is ingenious and tell- 
ing. He holds that the whole tendency of 
industry is in the direction indicated by the 
manufacturing practice of the automobile busi- 
ness, where the operatives have become mere 
feeders of machines, who need little skill and 
almost no training, who work short hours and 
get high wages. What, asks Mr. Pound, is the 
point in teaching these people trades? Noth- 
ing that can be taught them about mechanics 
is of use to them in their work. On the other 
hand, he continues, there is every reason to 
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teach them how to employ their long hours of 
freedom from work and their high income. 
This means, he concludes, that they must have 
education for leisure, and this, in turn, means 
that they need the knowledge of the gracious 
arts of living—literature, history, ethics, music, 
and the like. Without these, we shall have 
hordes of undisciplined youth, with money in 
pocket, and with nothing to do during half their 
waking hours, except to gratify their appetites 
for excitement and sensory pleasures. 

Such an arresting plea for the older culture is 
a timely reminder that there are two sides to all 
questions, especially now that the movement 
toward technical training is at high tide in pub- 
lic favor and finding expression in lavish ex- 
penditure of school funds. Another reminder is 
the meat of the report of the Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in Industry, discussed in 
the preceding editorial, which is that the most 
profound need of American business to-day is 
for men of trained imagination to guide techni- 
cal processes and mechanical practices on their 
human side to an effective conclusion. In 
many businesses, technical equipment and sheer 
size have outrun the mental capacity of the 
men who control them. The utility of cultural 
education to meet this need has been con- 
clusively demonstrated. The great technologi- 
cal institutes have discovered that of their 
graduates those have succeeded best who first 
got a rounded development of brain and charac- 
ter by four college years of Latin, history, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, before undertaking the 
specialized study of a technical profession. 
They have far outstripped, on the average, those 
graduates who studied only the technical spe- 
cialty. The reason for this is partly that the 
all-round man is better equipped to deal with 
men, by reason of a wider knowledge of human- 
ity, and broader sympathies, and partly be- 
cause the “humane”’ studies train the brain to 
function as a thinking machine, and especially 
because they stimulate that creative gift of the 
mind called imagination. 


Faith: In Business and Literature 


HE elder J. P. Morgan once said that 
“the man who is a bear on the United 
States will go broke.” His financial 
success was based on faith in the future of the 
country. All earned success in business is 
based on faith in something—Edward L. 
Doheny’s on faith in the oil business (he worked 
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for twenty years without success, then made a 
million, and then risked that on a bigger oppor- 
tunity, and won); Henry Ford’s on faith in 
quality, quantity, and a low price; and so on 
down through the list. Without faith, a man 
has not the courage or the incentive to pursue 
his aims through the discouragements that 
always block the path to achievement. 

In literature, the same law holds. People 
read books to get a picture of the human spirit. 
And all books that have endured have been 
those that have magnified the worth of the gift 
of life and that have strengthened faith in hu- 
man nature. They may have portrayed life 
as hard and human nature as weak or erring, 
but they have expounded life as nevertheless 
desirable and human nature as nevertheless a 
thing of intrinsic worth. 

Just now, the English speaking world is being 
flooded with what some critics aré pleased to 
praise as a “literature of disillusion.” Novel- 
ists whose souls are drenched in adolescent 
melancholy pursue their disagreeable heroes 
through hundreds of pages of photographic 
observation of some of the surface of life and of 
half-baked philosophy upon its inner signifi- 
cance, to the footless conclusion that the world 
is the hopeless scene of a drab existence, peopled 
chiefly by unimaginative folk who never “un- 
derstand” the occasional bright exception, and 
whose social organization is malignantly de- 
signed to perpetuate mediocrity, cruelty, and 
inequality. 

The obvious escape from this torrent of non- 
sense is by way of a timely dose of an active 
antidote like George Ade, who attacks stupidity 
with wit (the only effective weapon), followed 
by a course of Mark Twain, William Dean 
Howell, O. Henry, and Thomas Nelson Page, 
who all painted pictures of American life that, 
for fidelity to the essential truth of the subject, 
and to the essential truths of human nature, are 
infinitely more accurate than the current at- 
tempts to palm off as truth the age-old whine 
of Ecclesiastes that “all, all is vanity.” 


The Middleman, Worthy of His Hire 


HE joint Congressional Commission of 
Agriculture inquiry, through Represen- 
tative Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, 
Chairman, recently stated as the result of its 
investigations that, in general, 37 cents of the 


consumer’s dollar represents the cost of produc- 
ing an article and the cost of the material that 
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goes into it; 14 cents represents all profits, and 
49 cents the cost of service, such as packing, 
transportation, grading, insurance, selling, ad- 
vertising, display, delivery, rent, wages, over- 
head, and cost of carrying the article and selling 
it on credit. In other words, half of what the 
consumer pays is for the service, convenience, 
dependability, reputation, and credit offered by 
those who bring the article from the place of its 
production to the consumer’s home. This com- 
mission said: “If we can find a way to organize 
the products and selling power of the producer 
on the one hand, and the requirements and 
buying power of the consumer on the other 
hand, and if we can apply the same genius of 
organization to distribution that has been 
applied to production, we will have taken a long 
step in the solution of the problems of distribu- 
tion.” 

But the middleman cannot be eliminated. 
He may be reduced in numbers, but the service 
he renders must be performed by someone and 
must be paid for. As merchandising is organ- 
ized in this country to-day, a 50 per cent. 
charge for service which includes everything 
after the actual production of the goods to their 
final delivery, is reasonable. The producer 
as well as the consumer considers it reasonable. 
If the charge were too high the producer would 
step in and perform the service for the profit 
in it. The case of a coal company in western 
Pennsylvania which tried last year to eliminate 
the middleman is enlightening. The associa- 
tion to which this company belonged traced 
back a car load of coal which sold in New York 
for twenty-three dollars a ton and found that 
it had passed through the hands, or rather the 
books, of twelve different coal brokers. That 
was an exceptional case, but this company de- 
cided to start a campaign to sell to the public 
direct. It spent many thousands of dollars in 
advertising, only to learn that consumers were 
willing to pay more for the same coal from local 
dealers and that the company could not depend 
upon the fickleness of individual buyers for 
reorders as it could upon the large coal brokers. 
It decided that the middleman was worthy of 
his hire. 

Organizations of producers, like those among 
the fruit growers of California, help to stabilize 
prices; and codperative buying organizations 
eliminate some of the middlemen (mail order 
houses and chain stores operate on this principle) 
but any early reduction of the present cost of 
service seems unlikely. 





RAILROAD BONDS ARE STILL WAITING 
FOR THEIR BETTER DAY 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NE of the things noticeable in the 
lists of investments that readers 
of the WorLp’s Work now send 
in for criticism, or to aid the In- 
vestment Editor in making sug- 

gestions of further securities for them to 
buy, is the small proportion of railroad bonds 
included in those lists. A few years ago rail- 
road bonds would form the major portion of 
most investment lists. If it was an investment 
requiring a high degree of safety, then the 
choice was made among the railroad issues that 
were legal investments for savings banks in 
states having the most conservative banking 
laws, like New York or Massachusetts. Public 
utility bonds had not yet come into their 
present favor; foreign government issues were 
unknown, and there were, of course, no Liberty 
Bonds then to yield as much as 5 per cent. on 
the investment. Railroad bonds were then 


considered among the best investments one 
could make. 

A typical list of present-day investments 
recently sent in showed $51,000 divided as 
follows: $17,000 in Liberty Loan_ bonds, 
$17,000 in public utility bonds, $8,000 in for- 
eign government bonds, $7,000 in industrial 


bonds, and $2,000 in railroad bonds. These 
were the investments of a man who had sold 
out his business in an Eastern city and turned 
to farming in New Jersey for his health. He 
had placed all of his money in bonds, dealing 
with three good investment banking houses. 
Ten thousand of the Liberty Bonds he had 
subscribed for at par; $7,000 were purchased 
since the war near their low price. These now 
form the back log of many conservative invest- 
ments in place of railroad bonds. A Chicago 
business man recently sent in a list of $35,000 
headed by $11,000 fourth Liberty Loan 43s and 
with only $5,000 railroad bonds on it. 

The reason that more railroad bonds are 
not passing into investment strong boxes to-day 
is because the investment bankers do not have 
them to sell. The railroads are not issuing 


new bonds because the state of railroad credit 
has been brought low by years of government 
regulation and by government operation 
during the war. Few of them want to pay the 
present high interest rates to secure capital. 
When they have to do so, as in the case of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, which 
had to meet the maturity of $315,000,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint collateral 
trust 4s on July ist this year, they find a 
good market for their offerings. 

One reason, then, that railroad bonds are 
less conspicuous in investment lists to-day 
is because the circulars of theinvestment houses 
contain fewer of them and bond salesmen are 
not pushing them. May that not be a good 
reason why investors should turn their atten- 
tion to them? There are plenty of issues 
outstanding from which a wide selection can be 
made; investors do not have to wait until the 
roads start issuing new bonds. When that 
time comes prices will undoubtedly be higher. 

’ When the Transportation Act was passed by 
Congress, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission raised freight and passenger rates with 
a view of giving the roads the 6 per cent. av- 
erage return on their valuation which Con- 
gress said they were entitled to, it was believed 
that the dawn of a brighter day for railroad 
credit was near at hand. But the dark cloud 
of business depression soon obscured the sun; 
the storm of organized labor against wage 
reductions arose; and the public, looking for 
something besides its own wartime extrava- 
gance on which to blame the depression, began 
to call for lower rates. The culmination of 
all this came a month ago, just as the roads, by 
cutting down their maintenance charges, were 
beginning to show better earnings on their 
securities. By the time this is read the labor 
thunderstorm will probably have passed, a re- 
duction of certain freight rates to obviate the 
inequalities of the flat raise and to relieve cer- 
tain interests, such as the farmers, will prob- 
ably have satisfied many shippers, and if busi- 
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ness continues its slow improvement, railroad 
earnings should be better. The underlying 
purpose of the railroad unions to bring about 
government ownership and operation is un- 
likely of accomplishment because the public 
has had a taste of government operation. 

But whether better times for the railroads 
are immediately ahead or not, for one who be- 
lieves in the future of the United States and 
has faith in the common sense and ultimate 
fairness of its people, the bonds of its stronger 
railroads purchased at their present prices 
should constitute an investment that would 
give little cause for worry. For under the 
new Transportation Act, in good times, the 
strong railroads will do well, and unless one 
doubts that good times will return, he cannot 
doubt the investment value of the bonds of 
the stronger railroads. There cannot be 
great prosperity for the country without 
prosperity for the railroads. 

In October, 1919, it was pointed out here 
that public utility bonds had passed through a 
critical period more severe than that of the 1907 
panic. It was suggested that there were 
opportunities in certain classes of these securi- 
ties that might prove well worth the investor’s 
attention. Public utility bonds did not imme- 
diately respond to the better outlook then ap- 
parent, but they have since moved up several 
points in price and are now in great popular 
favor. The case of the railroads is somewhat 
parallel to that of the public utility companies, 
for the rates both charge are subject to regu- 
lation and they both benefit from the increas- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar. The public 
utility companies, it is true, do not have as 
well organized opposition to overcome in re- 
ducing wages, but on the other hand they do 
not operate under a law which provides that 
they shall be allowed to make certain average 
net earnings on the value of their property after 
paying all operating expenses and taxes. 

While this law does not guarantee the roads 6 
per cent. on valuation, which it says they should 
be allowed to earn, and depends upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates 
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that will bring it, yet it places the country on 
record as favoring such a rate of return, and 
unless a road is overcapitalized, such a per- 
centage of earnings on its valuation will mean 
ample protection for its bonds. This year, 
due to the business depression, the railroads 
will not earn the 6 per cent. which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expected the 
higher freight rates to produce. But if these 
rates are permitted to stand, with the necessary 
readjustments which the roads themselves are 
helping to work out to eliminate inequalities 
and stimulate traffic, next year, given better 
business conditions, should see the railroads 
enjoying earnings that will stimulate greater 
demand for their securities. — 

The important point is that we now know, 
from the valuation work that has been com- 
pleted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that the railroads of the country as a 
whole are not eovercapitalized. It seems 
likely that the final figures will show they are 
considerably undercapitalized in relation to 
their present value. There are exceptions, 
of course, among the weaker roads, but the 
case of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is 
typical. Its “tentative valuation,” as made 
by the Commission and brought up to date, 
shows its bonds and preferred stock fully coy- 
ered by property value back of them with an 
equity of $113 a share left for the common 
stock. This means that when the Rock Is- 
land earns 6 per cent. on its valuation, it will 
have a fine margin over the interest on its 
bonds, on most of which the interest rate is 
4 per cent., and the case of other roads that 
are not over-capitalized will be the same. But 
the investor must not lose sight of the fact 
that each road, by able and efficient manage- 
ment, must earn this 6 per cent. or it will not 
get it. If it earns more it must divide the ad- 
ditional earnings with the Government. 

In reply to the retired business man’s inquiry, 
the suggestion was offered that as additional 
investments were made it might be well to 
add to his holdings of good grade railroad bonds 
and thus give greater diversification to his list. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to coéperate in this 
undertaking. 

The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EDITORs. 


“FOREVER OVERSEAS” 


By CHARLES HENRY BRENT 


Bishop of Western New York 
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N THE forthcoming Report of the Last March at the request of the Sec- 
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Commission of Fine Arts are outlined 

plans for the last resting places of 

those of our heroic dead who are to 

remain “forever overseas.” The Re- 
port is a standing witness to a difficult 
task well done. More than that, it is a 
classic in literary excellence, meriting a 
wide reading. 


retary of War, three members of the 
Commission of Fine Arts visited France 
in company with that faithful servant of 
the Nationn, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Pierce, Chief 
of the Graves Registration Service, since 
deceased, and a landscape architect, 
“with a view to preparing plans for the 
permanent American cemeteries in France 
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and England.” The plans submitted 
have received the approval of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and now await the 
approval of the Secretary of War. 

At the close of the War our dead sol- 
diers rested in 2,400 burial places and 
there were 15,000 isolated graves. In all, 
75,636 were registered. It is the long 
established custom of Great Britain to 
bury their soldiers where they fall, and to 
make each group of graves—4o or more 
constitute a cemetery—a little corner 
of England. The policy of our Govern- 
ment hitherto and now has been to act 
upon the wishes of the next of kin. This 
has resulted in requests for the return to 
America of 69 percent of the total number. 
The balance of them will remain “forever 
overseas.” It cannot be short of a na- 
tional desire that we should provide such 
reverent care and worthy monuments 
“as shall justify the action of the relatives 
who elected to allow the bodies of their 
dead to remain in the soil for which they 
fought and died. In a majority of cases 
this action on the part of relatives in itself 
was an act of patriotism and sacrifice. 
They felt that by foregoing their right 
to have the bodies brought to the United 
States they were setting their mark and 
seal on the sacrifice made by sons and 
husbands and brothers.” The Govern- 
ment has thus far failed in no detail to 
pay the honor due to that sacred dust of 
America which now blends with the soil 
upon which our best manhood fought 
and died. The Report, in the simple, 
practical, artistic plans it presents, ap- 
peals to sentiment, reverence, beauty in 
a way that leaves little or nothing to be 
desired. 

There has been a steady reduction 
since the Armistice of our cemeteries 
through a process of concentration. 
Ultimately, it is proposed to confine our 
field of honor overseas to five places, each 
one chosen because of its historic setting— 
Suresnes, Belleau Wood, Bony, and the 
Argonne in France, and Brookwood in 
England. 


Suresnes, on the outskirts of Paris, 
overlooking the Seine, lies at the foot of 
Mount Valerien. Because of its nearness 
to the French capital it will be visited 
more than the other places. “Here 
every structure should be studied, and 
the utmost restraint should be exercised 
to the end that this place shall represent 
adequately the deepest sentiment, ex- 
pressed in terms of good taste. Suresnes 
should be the gem.” 

Belleau Wood, near Chateau Thierry, 
commemorates the spot where, to quote 
General Pershing, two of our Divisions, 
in hard and heroic fighting, took an im- 
portant part in the checking of the enemy 
at that critical moment in June, 1918, 
when the Allies fought with their back 
against the wall. 

Bony is forever eloquent of the success- 
ful assault on the Hindenburg line on 
the St. Quentin Canal, where on Septem- 
ber 29th, 1918, much precious American 
blood watered anew the already blood- 
soaked soil of Flanders. 

The Argonne marks the creation and 
employment of a distinct American Army. 
The St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive in September, 1918, was rich in 
victory, but: also rich in tragedy, as more 
than 20,000 white crosses under the 
floating folds of the American flag in the 
Romagne cemetery proclaim. It “stands 
for so much that its development along 
the most comprehensive and best devised 
plan becomes at once a privilege and a 
duty.” 

In England, Brookwood cemetery has 
its two distinct sections, British and 
American, which though quite separate, 
“march together.” “The effort has been 
to emphasize the ideas of both compan- 
ionship and independence.” 

Many problems are involved in estab- 
lishing our American field of honor over- 
seas. Having determined the number 
and location of our cemeteries, the ques- 
tion of the size of each must be fixed. 


“The highest estimate of the cost of all ' 


the lands needed for the four cemeteries 
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already decided upon falls well within 
$150,000. and the treatment recom- 
mended involves only plantations of trees 
traversed by convenient roads. In fact, 
the Commission believes that its rec- 
ommendations will probably be found 
more moderate and more modest than 
the American people will come to de- 
mand.” 

There must be adequate space for the 
graves, and uniformity of treatment. 
“Statues, memorials, ornaments of any 
kind should be excluded.” The modest 
headstones of marble bear on each either 
the cross or the star of David. The 
comradeship shared in life is preserved 
without distinction or favor in death. 
It would be entirely fitting if each of our 
cemeteries should have in it a central 
Cross of Service and an Altar of Re- 
membrance similar to what has been 
adopted in the beautiful cemeteries of 
the British. 

Much dependence is to be placed on 
trees and .grass-covered spaces, which 
give distinctive character to the American 
Military Cemetery. No country in the 
world has more beautiful trees or knows 
better how to treat them than France. 
French soil is hospitable to all American 
trees. “Shrubs should be used sparingly 
and flowers not at all,” excepting on 
memorial days as special tributes. 

Buildings for service, gateways and 
fences will all be given careful study. 
Simplicity and fitness in a country with 
fine architectural traditions should char- 
acterize our work. “If our architects 





shall add restraint to knowledge, the 
result will be satisfactory.” 

A further matter calling for studious 
care is that of relating the cemeteries to 
adjacent towns. “There should be no 
parched and uncared for area through 
which one must pass to go from town to 
cemetery. This result is to be secured 
by tree bordered roads such as are the 
rule throughout France.” 

Finally, some such system as has been 
so admirably carried out since the Armis- 
tice, for simple hospitality easy of access 
for those who come to look on the resting 
place of their loved ones, should be stabi- 
lized. 

This, in brief, is the irreducible minimum 
proposed by the Commission of Fine Arts. 
“In the plans prepared, the duty to the 
dead has been interpreted and expressed 
in terms of gratitude and reverence. At 
the same time the duty owed to the living 
and to the generations to whom the War 
will be an historical event has not been 
forgotten or neglected.” 

The whole American people have so 
urgent a responsibility in the fulfillment 
of this trust, that it needs only to be 
brought to their attention to secure their 
intelligent and loyal support. At this 
moment of history when the nations are 
in solemn conclave looking toward dis- 
armament and world peace, the graves 
of our soldier dead call loudly to us not to 
forget them. We shall not fail to honor 
their dust nor to use their costly self- 
offering as the one solid foundation on 
which to rear the City of God. 
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All in a Life- [ime 


CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
V. The Campaign of 1916 
By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Former American Ambassador at Constantinople 


In Collaboration with FRENCH STROTHER 


Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, Newfoundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921 


N JANUARY, 1916, I applied to the State 
Department for a leave of absence, so 
that I might pay a visit to the United 
States, which I had not seen for more than 
two years. I had begun to feel the effects 

of the nervous strain of my labors to avert 
the terrible fate of the Armenians and Jews. 
These labors, and my experiences with German 
diplomatic intrigue in Constantinople during 
the war, have already been described in my 
earlier book, published in 1918 under the title, 
“Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story,” to which 
I must refer any of my readers who are inter- 


ested to pursue my Turkish experiences further. 

I spent the first few days after my return to 
the United States with my old political friends 
in Washington, and I was shocked at the pre- 


vailing political atmosphere. Not one of the 
numerous men high in the Administration with 
whom | talked, had the slightest hope that 
President Wilson could be reélected that fall. 
They were all convinced that, as the breach in 
the Republican Party had been healed, our poli- 
tical opponents were prepared to present a uni- 
ted front and were determined to win; and that, 
on the other hand, the Administration had made 
sO many enemies in the preceding three years 
that the President’s defeat in November was a 
foregone conclusion. Tammany had received no 
consideration at his hands, and was very bitter; 
and hence therewas little likelihood of ourcarry- 
ing New York. “Organization leaders,” other- 
wise the bosses, generally, had been ignored, and 
the party machinery was rusty from disuse, 
where it was not actually broken down by dis- 
sension. William G. McAdoo told me frankly of 
his intention shortly to resign from the Cabinet 
and return to private business. Josephus 
Daniels spoke hopelessly of the political out- 


look. Frank L. Polk and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt gave me the same picture of party dissen- 
sion, apathy, and despair. Even Senator 
James A. O’Gorman of New York, whom | 
had known for many years as a man of native 
optimism and Irish courage, said to me: 
“Henry, it is sheer insanity to talk of re- 
electing President Wilson. He hasn’t a ghost 
of a chance. I am convinced that the Demo- 
cratic party will be buried under a Republican 
landslide this fall.” But after listening to 
my enthusiastic arguments to prove that the 
President simply must be reélected and that 
we could convince the country of this necessity, 
he shared my conviction. He said: “Henry, 
if | had had your viewpoint on this matter 
earlier, | would have modified my attitude. 
But I have gone too far now: with my record 
behind me, I cannot make a fight for re- 
election as Senator.” 

My conversation with these men shocked 
me, but did not depress me. It aroused my 
fighting spirit. To my mind, the reélection 
of President Wilson offered not merely an 
opportunity for partisan advantage, but | 
felt profoundly that the condition of interna- 
tional affairs made it a vital necessity to our 
safety as a nation, and to the cause of human- 
ity the world over, because the rest of the 
world was looking to Mr. Wilson to be ulti- 
mately the man who should bring about peace. 
I pointed out to my friends the force of these 
arguments, and the folly, from our national 
point of view, of changing Administrations at 
such a critical juncture in our history. If a 
Republican were elected in November, Mr. 
Wilson’s hands would practically be tied for 
the remaining four months of his Administra- 
tion, while the President-Elect would be 
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equally impotent to take effective measures 
to safeguard our interests in international 
affairs. 

I undertook to arouse the party from its 
lethargy, and to begin at once a powerful, and 
nation-wide campaign to reélect the President. 
The Cabinet officers at Washington responded 
to the enthusiasm which | poured into this 
enterprise, and I soon had some members of the 
National Committee awake and actively co- 
operating. At a conference with Mr. Bur- 
leson, I discovered that the Congressional 
Campaign Committee had done nothing. He 
sent for Mr. Doremus of Michigan, whose 
duty it was to launch this Congressional 
campaign. He painted a gloomy picture of 
the outlook for the Congressional elections. 
“We have no money to help the boys make 
their fights for reélection, and we have no one 
to whom we can go and get it. Many of them 
are thoroughly discouraged, and see no use in 
trying to do anything for the party, so they are 
just waiting for the end and planning to go 
back into private life.” 1 asked Mr. Doremus: 
“What is the minimum amount necessary 
to start vigorous work for their reélection. 
I don’t want to know how much you want, 
but how little you can possibly get along with.” 
He named a modest figure, but declared that 
even this was impossible to raise. I promptly 
under-wrote it personally, and he went to 


work eagerly; and he afterward reported to 
me that this action greatly changed the 


attitude of the Congressmen, when they 
realized that help was at hand to make a real 
fight for the election. It practically created 
several hundred active campaign managers 
at a stroke. 

I then returned to New York, and on my 
own responsibility, leased national headquar- 
ters at No. 30 East Forty-second Street, sign- 
ing the lease in my own name, after | had 
showed them to Colonel House and Charles 
R. Crane, who approved their location. | 
bought and rented furniture, typewriters, 
and other supplies, and got everything in 
shape so that the moment the approaching 
Convention was over, and the new Campaign 
Committee named, they would find the tools 
for their work ready to hand, and could go on 
the job without the delay we had experienced 
in 1912. 

In view of the hopelessness which | had 
found among the party leaders, and in view 
of the very narrow margin by which Mr. 
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Hughes was defeated the following November, 
I take pride in the consciousness that my 
activities were one of the necessary factors 
that led to Mr. Wilson’s reélection in 1916. 

I shall return later in this article to other 
dramatic incidents of that campaign, including 
some of the exciting events of Election Night 
that are not generally known. 


THE NEW YORK POSTMASTERSHIP 


EANWHILE, in addition to the negative 

difficulties of apathy and despair, there 
were numerous positive troubles that needed 
immediate attention. | shall describe two of 
several of these problems in which | was called 
upon to take a hand personally in straightening 
them out. The first concerned the appoint- 
ment of a Postmaster for New York City. 
Here was a dangerous political situation. The 
late John Purroy Mitchel was then Mayor 
of New York City, and was making a splendid 
record. His presence in that position was of 
course a standing annoyance to Tammany 
Hall, which he had fought all his life. Tam- 
many was already irritated enough at the 
Administration, because of President Wilson’s 
unbending opposition. Some of the party 
managers in the Administration at Washington 
had thought to placate Tammany by a tardy 
recognition of the “ Wigwam”’ in the shape of 
an appointment of a Postmaster agreeable to 
Murphy. Postmaster General Burleson had 
manipulated this arrangement, and when | 
arrived in Washington, | found that the ap- 
pointment of a Tammany man to be Post- 
master had proceeded so far that the com- 
mission was on President Wilson’s desk for 
him to sign. The man to be named was 
Joseph Johnson, who was an intimate associate 
of Murphy’s, and who had done some very 
aggressive publicity work for Tammany Hall. 
Murphy had had him appointed Fire Com- 
missioner of New York under Mayor Gaynor, 
and Mayor Mitchel had displaced him when he 
succeeded Gaynor. In retaliation, Johnson 
had taken great pleasure in spreading political 
propaganda adverse to Mitchel, so that there 
was an intense political feud between the two 
men. I realized that Johnson’s appointment 
as Postmaster would deeply offend the better 
element of the Democrats in New York, and 
would cause such dissension as probably to 
result in our losing the state in the national 
election. I knew, too (and this was perhaps 
of even greater importance), that Johnson’s 
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appointment would be so repugnant to the 
New York World that this brilliant champion 
of President Wilson and his policies would 
be disgusted and would lose the fine enthusi- 
asm that made its support so effective. | 
therefore went to the White House, and called 
upon President Wilson. 

I presented my arguments against Johnson’s 
selection with all the force of which | was capa- 
ble, but found that the President took only 
a languid interest in my attempt to re-open 
a subject which he considered closed. The 
nearest approach to rousing him which | 
achieved, was when | pointed out to the Presi- 

dent that Johnson’s appointment would alien- 
ate John Purroy Mitchel. He thereupon 
flashed out with, “Mitchel is no help to us 
anyway.” | then realized the President’s 
deep irritation at Mitchel’s active campaign 
for military preparedness, which he had pushed 
so vigorously that it amounted, on the one hand, 
to a threat that he would leave the party if a 
preparedness programme were not undertaken, 
and on the other, to a serious embarrassment of 
the President’s carefully considered foreign 
policy. The President finally tried to dismiss 

_ the subject by saying that I had come too late, 
that Burleson had arranged the whole matter, 
and that the commission was on his desk for 
signature. I then asked him as a personal 
favor not to sign the commission for a few days, 
and to this he consented. 

I then made a call upon the Postmaster 
General. Mr. Burleson evidently misjudged 
the temper of my resolution. In our associa- 
tion in the campaign of 1912 he had never seen 
me thoroughly aroused, and did not realize 
that I was so now. He argued the matter 
in a soothing manner, and at length made me 
the astounding proposal, not only that I should 
assent to the nomination of Johnson, but 
that | should write a letter to the President 
commending it. I evidently astonished the 
General with the vigor of my reply. I in- 
formed him emphatically that I would not 
write such a letter, and practically challenged 
him to see which of us would have the final 
say regarding the nomination. 

I next sought Colonel House to get his advice 
and codperation. | got only the advice— 
and a glimpse into the true nature of his re- 
lationship with the President. He told me 


that it was his custom to present freely to 
the President his views upon questions of 
the moment, but that he believed that it 
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was the President’s duty to decide, and that 
once the President had expressed an opinion, 
it was not proper for him to argue the matter 
with him. 

I did not accept Colonel House’s advice. 
I was confident that my judgment of the 
Johnson appointment was sound, and | felt 
no hesitation in renewing my effort to convince 
Mr. Wilson. I returned to the White House, 
and resumed my argument. I pointed out 
to the President the danger of losing the en- 
thusiasm of the New York World and the 
extreme importance of carrying New York 
in the fall election, and the embarrassment 
which Johnson would cause us in that effort. 
“Do you mean to say,” demanded the Presi- 
dent, “that if | appoint Johnson Postmaster, 
it will cost us New York in November?” 

I understood the President’s psychology well 
enough not to answer with a direct affirmative. 
If I had said “Yes,” the Scotch-Irish in him 
would have instantly replied, “Then, I don’t 
care if we do lose it.”” Worse yet, he would 
have doubted my own loyalty and fighting 
spirit. I replied, therefore, somewhat less 
directly. Recalling Mr. Wilson’s enthusiasm 
for golf, I said: “No, Mr. President, I do not 
mean that. What I do mean is that you will 
put an enormous bunker in our way and it will 
require great skill for us to get over it.” This 
answer pleased him, and we continued the dis- 
cussion. “Whom else could I name?’’, he 
asked me. | answered truthfully that I had 
no candidate; and that I was concerned only to 
prevent Johnson’s selection, and had not the 
slightest objection to his selecting a good 
Tammanyite for the position. I added that 
two Tammany men occurred to me as being 
unobjectionable, State Senator Robert E. 
Wagner, or Assemblyman Alfred E. Smith. 

The President finally agreed not to appoint 
Johnson, and several days later, telegraphed 
me in New York, asking me to offer the position 
to Senator Wagner. I did so, and almost per- 
suaded him to accept it, with his proviso that 
he should get Murphy’s consent. This he 
failed to obtain, so that for the rest of the year, 
the Republican incumbent continued to hold 
the office. Tammany would not have been 
placated anyway by this one sop thrown to 
them at the last minute, and, on the other hand, 
I had the satisfaction of preventing the defec- 
tion of Mitchel and the weakening of the 
New York World’s support. 

While these negotiations were proceeding, 
























Mr. Johnson called on me personally at my 
office, and said: “I hope, Mr. Morgenthau, 
that there is no truth in the rumors that come 
to me from numerous sources that you are 
one of the persons who are trying to prevent 
my nomination as Postmaster.” “No, sir,” 
| replied, “I am not one of those persons. 
The rumors you have heard are absolutely 
false. The truth is that I am the only person 
who is responsible for the effort to prevent 
your nomination, and | can assure you now 
that you will never get it if I can prevent it. 
I don’t want to hurt your feelings, and I have 
nothing against you personally, but this is a 
political matter with far-reaching effects upon 
things much more important than the Post- 
mastership of New York.” 

I disliked the idea of letting him think | 
would stoop to equivocating. I wanted him 
to know that this was a straight, open fight. 
He was taken aback, but was game enough 
to reply: “I really want to thank you for your 
frankness, though I must say it is brutal.” 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


HE other political tangle, which I referred 

to above, had arisen over the President’s 
appointment of Louis D. Brandeis as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Intense opposition had appeared in 
the Senate after his name was presented, and 
it looked as though he would not be confirmed. 
This would be a serious blow to the prestige 
of the President, not only in this country as 
the head of his party, but abroad, where all 
the warring nations were carefully appraising 
his strength as the leader of American opinion, 
with a view to accepting, or rejecting, his 
mediation of the world struggle. Mr. Wilson 
was deeply concerned. He asked me to take 
steps to secure this confirmation, and he named 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia as the head 
of the opposition. I agreed to do this. | 
called Senator Smith on the telephone, and he 
pleaded the excuse of urgent Legislative busi- 
ness, and told me he could give me only half 
an hour that afternoon. I assured him that 
this was sufficient for my purpose, and called at 
the time he mentioned. We spent three 
hours together. I was treading on ticklish 
ground, and I had to feel my way about at 
the beginning of the conversation. Georgia, 
at that moment, was torn with dissension over 
the case of Leo Frank, a Jew charged with an 
atrocious murder, and convicted, as | am con- 
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vinced, on manufactured evidence. A large 
section of intelligent Gentile public opinion in 
Georgia shared my view of this case, and, of 
course, the Jewish community the country 
over was intensely excited. 
vited to address a public meeting in Atlanta 
on another subject, and | opened my conversa- 
tion with Senator Smith by asking his advice 
about accepting the invitation. He urged 
me strongly to decline, and pointed to the 
dangerous state of public feeling in Atlanta. 
Fortunately for me, this train of thought led 
him to bring up himself the question of the 
opposition to Justice Brandeis’s confirmation. 
He asked my opinion of the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

In reply, I pointed out to Senator Smith 
the grave consequences to the party of so 
serious a revolt against the leadership of the 
President, and then repeated to the Senator 
my view of the still more serious effects upon 
European opinion, and the President’s prestige 
as leader of the nation. | tried to lead him 
up to the heights and give him a wider view of 
the issue. He was impressed. Senator Smith 
prolonged our interview, speaking at length 
of his differences with the President, especially 
of the President’s failure to discuss with him 
and other Senators many public matters on 
which they felt they should be consulted. 
He returned to the Brandeis matter only at 
the end of a three hour session. He finally 
agreed with my point of view, and undertook 
to obtain a favorable recommendation from 
the Senate Committee. This was forthcoming 
a few days later, and Justice Brandeis was 
immediately confirmed. 

In the meantime | had returned to New York 
and had called Mr. Brandeis on the long dis- 
tance telephone in Boston. | had a political 
plan to propose to him, which | am still con- 
vinced was feasible, and which probably would 
have had a great effect both upon our own and 
upon international political history. As we 
were each too busy to go to the other’s home, 
we compromised and he agreed to meet me at 
New London, Connecticut, and we spent four 
hours together there on the following day. | 
laid my plan before him. It was this. 1 told 
him of the likelihood of his early confirmation 
by the Senate, so that within a few days he 
would be insured against any loss of personal 
prestige. I then urged him, immediately 
upon receiving this confirmation, to declare 
himself a candidate for United States Senator 
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from Massachusetts. The arguments in favor 
of this action were of first importance. The 
Presidential election was certain to be close, 
and the Democrats needed to do everything 
they could to make sure of any doubtful states. 
Brandeis, through his efforts in behalf of labor, 
had assured to himself the great labor vote 
in that manufacturing state. Senator Lodge, 
who was up for reélection, was very unpopular, 
even with the Republicans. Brandeis could 
certainly defeat him, and by so doing, would 
add a much needed vote in the Senate to the 
support of the President’s far-seeing policies. 
His successful campaign would also swing 
Massachusetts to the Democratic column for 
the President, and probably the neighboring 
states of Connecticut and Rhode Island as 
well. 

“Finally,” I added, “you must consider 
this: the present Senators from Massachusetts 
have both opposed your confirmation and have 
charged you with dishonorable acts in the 
practice of your profession in that state. You 
have a right to present your case in public to 
your neighbors in Massachusetts, among whom 
you have worked for twenty years, and to 
demand from them a public vindication. This 
can best be achieved by defeating Senator 
Lodge for reélection.” 

Brandeis was obviously afraid to act on my 
recommendation. He objected that it would 
be “undignified” for him to run for office while 
holding a seat on the Supreme Bench, but 
finally said that he would take the matter under 
“prayerful consideration.” | feared this meant 
that nothing would come of it, and nothing 
did. Nevertheless, it was a great opportunity 
missed by lack of courage. Brandeis’s 
election to the Senate would have been a cer- 
tainty, and the heart-rending doubts over the 
reélection of President Wilson would have 
been relieved, with beneficial effects upon his 
position in world diplomacy. Brandeis, per- 
sonally, would have been projected into a public 
career, much better suited to his masterful and 
restless spirit, than the quasi-cloistered obscu- 
rity of the Supreme Court. 

President Wilson was re-nominated unani- 
mously at the Convention at St. Louis in July. 
The next question was to name the Chairman 
of the Campaign Committee so that we could 
proceed at once to vigorous action. I was sug- 
gested for the position, and | promptly refused 
to consider it, pointing out that my anatagonism 
to Tammany would certainly cause the organ- 
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ization in New York to resent my appoint- 
ment. The various state organization lead- 
ers were already irritated enough over the 
lack of consideration that they had received 
throughout the Wilson Administration. Some 
of them were determined to revolt unless a 
chairman should be named from the recognized 
party workers of the National Committee. 
The President has the right to name the man 
who shall manage his campaign for reélection, 
and his advisers were distinctly worried over 
the attitude of the organization leaders. | 
was asked to suggest some one to act as Treas- 
urer of the Campaign Committee, and I men- 
tioned the name of Vance McCormick of 
Pennsylvania. This suggested a solution of 
the difficulty, and the President shortly after- 
ward named McCormick Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee. As McCormick was 
a regular party leader, and was besides very 
popular, there could be no objection to this 
choice. It proved indeed a very happy one. 
All who know McCormick personally are 
unanimousin their appreciation of his high char- 
acter, and of his utterly charming personality. 
He is a most unusual mixture of forcefulness 
and sweetness of spirit. His selection was an 
ideal one. The concord which prevailed at 
Democratic headquarters throughout the cam- 
paign of 1916 was in pleasing contrast to the 
fretful bickerings of 1912, and this difference 
was due chiefly to McCormick’s influence. 


A TRIO FROM “TRILBY” 


DEVOTED myself, as I had in 1912, chiefly 

to the financial side of the campaign. This 
time I had powerful assistance. Two men, 
in particular, volunteered their services, and 
they were invaluable allies. Physically, we 
were an incongruous combination. I am a 
muscular five feet seven inches in height, while 


' Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., and Bernard 


Baruch are conspicuous for their height in any 
company. Baruch is also remarkable for the 
supple and slender grace of a thoroughbred 
greyhound, while Chadbourne has the massive 
impressiveness of a highly groomed aristocratic 
Great Dane. When the three of us, as we 
frequently did, walked down the street side 
by side, myself in the middle, we must have 
suggested, to passers-by, Taffy, the Laird, and 
Little Billee of DuMaurier’s “Trilby”’. Art, 
however, was not our passion. We were out 
for money, and we got it. I had only to sug- 
gest, to one or the other, where I thought they 
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might find some prosperous and as yet un- 
taxed Democrat, to have him eagerly exclaim, 
“T’ll get him,” and neither of them ever failed 
to make good his boast. Some gave cheer- 
fully out of their abundance, as did Edward 
L. Doheny, whom | personally solicited and 
who contributed $50,000, which he later got 
back, and a quarter of a million more, by 
taking a sporting chance on a close. election 
and betting heavily on Wilson’s success. 
Others gave equally greatly out of meagre 
resources. Of these, the most touching was 
the gift from the late Franklin K. Lane, who 
had saved up a thousand dollars in the pre- 
ceding six months and gave it out of the fulness 
of his patriotism and his personal affection 
for the President. 

Perhaps the most amusing episode of our 
campaign for party finances was our experience 
with Henry Ford. One of our plans called 
for an extensive campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising, which would require a large sum of 
money. Some one suggested that Mr. Ford, 
in view of his interest in world peace and in 
President Wilson’s peace record, might be 
willing to supply the funds. After some cor- 
respondence, Ford agreed to meet Vance Mc- 
Cormick in New. York, and in August, 1916, 
they met at luncheon in McCormick’s rooms 
at the Biltmore Hotel. The luncheon party 
consisted of Ford, McCormick, Thos. A. Edison 
and Josephus Daniels. All four men are well 
known for their temperance proclivities, and 
doubtless they lived up, on this occasion, to 
their professions and their usual practices. 
It must have been either the intoxication of 
political ideas, or the effervescence of youthful 
spirits which prompted them after luncheon 
to dispense temporarily with the serious 
business in hand, and enter into a lively 
competition in high kicking in the sitting-room 
of the suite in friendly, but vigorous, rivalry 
to see which could first kick the chandelier. 
None of them reached this goal, but Henry 
Ford, who started his business life by repairing 
bicycles, set a new world’s record by topping 
the other three several inches in this pedal 
competition. To make sure that my memory 
of this event was correct, | wrote to Vance 
McCormack for verification. His reply is 
worth repeating: 


Dear Uncie HENRY: 
Your recollection of the Ford-Edison luncheon 
was in general correct. The luncheon was held 
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in my sitting-room in the Biltmore and the invita- 
tion was arranged through Secretary Daniels who 
was present at the luncheon with Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Edison. As I remember, John Burroughs 
was also present. I will have to confirm that, 
however, through the newspaper accounts of the 
luncheon. ‘ 

During the luncheon, as I remember it, the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the question of the 
best diet for an active man to produce the greatest 
results and extend one’s life to a ripe old age. Mr. 
Edison started the discussion, by stating that he 
lived principally on hot milk and bread. This 
lead to a general discussion, but the principal de- 
baters were Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford, each advocat- 
ing his own diet. Finally the debate waxed so 
warm that a demonstration of athletic ability was 
proposed and | think it was Mr. Ford who stated 
that he could kick higher than Mr. Edison, where- 
upon as we left the table a high kicking contest was 
indulged in and the marks made upon the wall, and 
my recollection is that Mr. Ford was the highest 
kicker although, I believe, the contest was a close one. 

The lunch party was a most enjoyable affair 
and carried off more in the spirit of schoolboys than 
that of statesmen and geniuses. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) VANCE C. McCormick. 


This expansion of movement on Ford’s part 
however, suffered a severe contraction when 
the subject of finances was resumed. He 
interposed objections to every argument that 
was made for his contribution to the advertising 
campaign. He objected to giving money for 
political purposes, because he had heard so 
much about improper expenditures, and he 
was afraid that some of his money might go 
that way. He stood firm in that position 
even after it was pointed out to him that ad- 
vertising rates were easily determined, and the 
expenditures could be checked. 

Exhausted by their efforts to pin Ford down 
to a definite proposal, McCormick and Daniels 
brought him over to Democratic headquarters, 
introduced him to me, and, as McCormick 
expressed it, left him to my tender mercies. 
I re-argued the points they had covered, and 
found out Ford’s real position. He would 
contribute, but he wanted terms that would 
advertise himself and his cars. The adver- 
tisements, when published, must be in the form 
of a statement of Ford’s personal views on the 
campaign, and must bear his signature. In 
addition, as quid pro quo, we were to guarantee 
him the privilege of calling upon the President, 
so that he might lay before him the plan which 
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he contemplated of adding the women in his 


employ to the men who were already benefitting . 


by the minimum wage of $5 a day. He 
wanted the President, he said, to get the credit 
for advising him to make this arrangement. 
No doubt, he was even more anxious to get 
the publicity that would come from making 
the announcement after the visit. 

We accepted Ford’s proposition, but he drove 
a hard bargain, for, after all, his contribution 
was a small one, and absurdly disproportionate 
to his means and to his professions of interest 
in the election. 

One minor incident of the campaign had a 
significant bearing on the subsequent career 
of Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. President 
Wilson asked me to see Mr. Glass and persuade 
him to accept the position of secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee. He gave 
no reason for this request, and I had consider- 
able difficulty with Mr. Glass, who shied away 
from the suggestion. I assured him that we 
did not expect him to perform any routine 
duties. We wished him to accept the post 
only so that we might have him at hand to con- 
sult upon questions of campaign strategy 
as they arose. He finally consented. From 
subsequent developments, it was evident that 
Mr. Wilson even then had Mr. Glass in mind 
for higher honors, and wished to use this 
means of bringing him more prominently 
before the general public, so that he would be 
more readily accepted by national opinion 
when the day came for an appointment. 

We realized that the election at best was 
going to be a very close one. We felt reason- 
ably sure that the disaffection of Tammany 
in New York, and of the Roger Sullivan organ- 
ization in Illinois, would cost us those two 
states. We had to make up their expected 
loss in other directions, and for this reason, we 
concentrated on Ohio and the states of the 
Pacific Coast. I was very much astonished 
when Mr. Elbert H. Baker, the proprietor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, came into head- 
quarters one day and assured us that we would 
carry Ohio by 75,000 votes, I had no such 
hopes, and regarded Mr. Baker as a well mean- 
ing enthusiast. Some days later, however, in 
conversation with Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker, he assured me that his namesake 
was not far wrong in his estimate. Both were 
subsequently justified by events, as Ohio 
gave President Wilson 90,000 more votes than 
Mr. Hughes. 
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One of the most useful individual contri- 
butions to our ultimate success in the Pacific 
Coast states was the vigorous campaign waged 
in the West by Mr. Bainbridge Colby on his 
own initiative. Mr. Colby, it will be recalled, 
had been a Republican, but in 1916 he was 
attracted by the progressive character of 
Woodrow Wilson. He therefore aligned him- 
self as a member of the Democratic Party, 
and became one of President Wilson’s most 
ardent supporters. His services were of the 
greatest value. Doubtless the President’s 
gratitude for Colby’s aid in this campaign 
had much to do with his subsequent appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State. 

Despite our anxieties, we came to Election 
Day with hopes so high that they amounted 
to complete confidence in the result. So sure 
was I of the outcome, that I invited as many 
of my political friends as remained in New York 
(most of the National Committee-men had 
gone to their homes to vote) to join me at a 
dinner at the Biltmore on Election Night, 
November 6th. We arranged to receive the 
returns at the table, and planned that the 
occasion should be one of progressive jubi- 
lation. 

When the dinner began, we were a happy 
party. Mrs. McAdoo’s vivacity was the key- 
note of an evening full of jest and laughter, 
and of confident anticipation of victory and 
four years more of Democratic control of 
National policies. Everything went merrily 
until about nine o’clock, when unfavorable 
returns began to filter in, and gloom began 
to settle on the assembly. Nervousness gave 
way to consternation when, about ten o’clock, 
we received word that the New York 7imes 
and the New York World had flashed their 
beacon lights to announce that the Republicans 
had won. Mr. McAdoo sank deep in his 
chair, the picture of dejection. Mrs. McAdoo’s 
vivacity and appetite fled together. They 
excused themselves comparatively early, and 
departed. Our dinner soon became, what it 
was afterward aptly called, a “Belshazzar’s 
Feast.” The party broke up, and those of 
us who had been active in the campaign, 
headed by Vance McCormick, hurried back to 
headquarters on 42d Street. The news from 
New Hampshire, Minnesota, and California 
was especially disquieting. We resolved that, 
whatever else happened, this should not be 
another Tilden-Hayes defeat. We sent for 
Attorney General Gregory, and at our request, 




















he telephoned to United States District Attor- 
ney Anderson in Boston, ordering him to send 
deputies at once into New Hampshire, to see 
that no violations of the election laws were 
permitted, and especially to guard against the 
reported intimidation of election officials pre- 
paring their returns. 

The newspaper reporters were flitting back 
and forth between our headquarters and the 
Republicans, and we got from them a report 
that financial men were gathering in the head- 
quarters of the enemy, and were raising an 
enormous fund to affect the returns from the 
West. We used the reporters to carry an 
ultimatum to the Republicans. We reminded 
them that we had control of the Federal legal 
machinery, warned them that we had already 
put the United States authorities in all doubt- 
ful states on the watch, and assured them that 
if the proposed fund were raised, it could only 
be for illegal purposes, and that if this effort 
were not instantly stopped, the whole crowd 
would find themselves in jail on the following 
morning. If they seriously contemplated such 
action, this threat was effective to stop it, 
and no effort was made by the Republicans 
to use funds improperly. 

We then concentrated our attention upon 
California. Within an hour, we had secured 
a through telegraph wire to Democratic head- 
quarters in San Francisco, and were in direct 
communication with Mr. Gavin McNab, a 
member of the National Campaign Committee, 
who sat beside the operator in San Francisco, 
and replied to our messages on the moment. 
We directed him to employ watchers and to 
dispatch them instantly to every point where 
votes were being counted, particularly in the 
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Los Angeles district, to insure an accurate 
return. Mr. McNab asked that $25,000 be 
put at his disposal, and by a happy accident, 
we were enabled to supply him immediately. 


Colonel Herbert H. Lehman of New York 


was in our headquarters when his request 
came, and he at once empowered us to author- 
ize Mr. McNab to draw against his uncle, Mr. 
I. W. Hellman, one of the leading bankers in 
California, for this amount. 

These prompt measures insured a fair count 
in California, and won the election. We kept 
a close watch also on Minnesota, where, if we 
had needed it, | have always been convinced 
a recount would have given us a majority that 
would have made the loss of California a matter 
of no moment. We all spent the entire night 
at headquarters, my son going out at three 
o’clock in the morning to bring us in hot rolls 
and coffee. At six o’clock in the morning, our 
collars wilted, our dress shirts soiled, and look- 
ing generally bedraggled, we took taxis to our 
several residences to refresh ourselves with 
bath and breakfast, and to change into business 
garments. By eight o’clock, every one was 
back at headquarters, and we worked through 
that entire day and until midnight without 
sleep. Our reward was the final assurance 
of victory. 

Woodrow Wilson was again President of 
the United States. The nation could count 


upon an uninterrupted and consistent policy 
through the critical winter of 1916-1917, and 
the world was the gainer by the exalted leader- 
ship and sustained nobility of policy, which 
marked our reluctant, but high-minded, en- 
trance into the World War, and its progress 
to a victorious conclusion. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND FOREIGN 


POLICY IN FRANCE 


The Leaders and What They Stand For. 
By 1. Hi, 


HE strength of the various French 

parties and their actual working rela- 

tions and alignment have been over- 

looked by Americans; and political 

forces have been classified according 
to their attitude from day to day to the issues 
bequeathed by the war. This is an artificial 
and wholly misleading basis, for even if the 
war issues are dominant, they have not wiped 
out old party lines or changed the old party 
organizations in France any more than in the 
United States. We have been told of the “ Mili- 
tary Party” without any clear statement as 
to what it is and of whorn it consists. One 
of the soundest of American correspondents 
has pointed out that it does not include Foch 
or the military chiefs who now direct the army. 
It might be added that the French army does 
not form a party; no one political party repre- 
sents it, and it has no more a distinct set of 
political ideas of its own than has, for instance, 
the American Legion. In fact “French mili- 
tarists” are not a party at all, and are not to 
be found so much among military men as 
amongst the big stick and jingo type of civilians, 
familiar enough in all countries. 

We have been told frequently, also, of the 
“Nationalist majority now in control” in 
French politics, and of the “Bloc national” 
which is supposed to dominate Parliament and 
the Cabinet. In both cases, the fact is that 
there is no such animal. The present diffi- 
culty in French politics comes from the fact 
that no party holds a majority in Parliament, 
and “Nationalism” is a state of mind, a mood, 
rather than a body of opinion expressed by any 
one party. The “Bloc” is not 2 psriy nor 
a coalition of parties, but a rather vague and 
elastic working arrangement which a number 
of parties drew up for the 1919 election cam- 
paign. After the election, they fell apart again, 


each keeping its own organization and dividing 
up as before into a large number of parties or 
floor groups in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In general, the political situation in France 


France’s Steady Hand in Foreign Affairs 
THOMAS 


still rests on the results of the 1919 parliamen- 
tary elections. As in every other country, 
the elections following on the war (with this 
as with all wars, apparently) resulted in a stif- 
fening of national feeling, and, in regard to 
parties, a reaction in a Conservative direction. 

In France, this swing to the right in the bal- 
ance of party power—did not go as far as in 
England and the United States. In England, 
the campaign, following as it did close upon the 
Armistice, became inevitably a red-hot Na- 
tionalist drive, with “Squeeze Germany to the 
last farthing” as a campaign slogan; and the 
result was to establish firmly the Conservative 
party as the basis of Lloyd George’s Coalition. 
In America, the reaction seemed, at least, to 
amount to a reversal. of the whole policy on 
which we had fought out the war. It made at 
any rate a complete turnover along party lines, 
and the supposedly conservative party was 
swept into power by an overwhelming major- 
ity. In France, the old Conservative parties 
made no such gains as these: they made little 
headway in the Senate and failed to gain a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. Con- 
trolling neither house, they have not been 
able to make themselves the basis of a party 
coalition as have the Conservatives in England. 
But they did gain enough to make necessary 
what is more or less a coalition basis of party 
government, and to make themselves a neces- 
sary factor of the coalition. 

Nevertheless, as a practical working basis of 
government, the party situation resulting from 
the elections in France is far more difficult 
than in either England or the United States. 
For Millerand and Briand, each in turn, it has 
been an extraordinarily difficult task to organize 
a majority, determine its character—and keep 
it in line behind them. 

Any coalition is a difficult thing to manage, 
and in France a Premier cannot rely on the 
solid party organization or the traditions of 
party discipline which make the thing possible 
in England. Next, the old party lines in 
























France do not correspond to the issues left 
by the war, which, of course, dominate all 
others for the time being. Finally, although 
in the French elections the Conservative reac- 
tion was less sweeping in point of numbers, it 
had perhaps as great a moral effect as in any 
other country, for it upset the balance of party 
power on which the government had been car- 
ried on for twenty years past. 

The French Parliament has always been di- 
vided into so many parties and groups, that 
no single one could form a majority; and all 
these have been so tenacious of their independ- 
ence that no fusion or organized coalition could 
be brought about. But the long struggle 
over the Dreyfus case and the Separation of 
Church and State ended in drawing a line, so 
to speak, between the sheep and the goats— 
between the parties of government and those 
condemned to sit outside in opposition. Those 
who had supported the Separation qualified as 
Republicans, while those who had opposed it, 
whether Royalists, Clericals, or Conservative 
Republicans, were branded together as Reac- 
tionaries. The various groups which thus 
copyrighted for themselves the general name of 
Republican, could not unite in one general or- 
ganization, but they all accepted the principle 
of refusing to codperate with the groups of the 
right, or to accept “Reactionary”’ support in 
forming a ministerial majority. In spite of 
all the quarrels and rivalry between the differ- 
ent Republican factions, this gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to exclude outsiders was lived up to 
during the fifteen years or so before the war. 
Throughout this period, every Cabinet was 
made up only of orthodox Republicans, and 
relied on a purely Republican majority. Practi- 
cally speaking, this principle became the ac- 
cepted, unquestioned working basis of party 
government in France. 

The war made it impossible to maintain this 
rigid exclusion of certain parties, and under the 
formula of the Union Sacrée all of them were 
allowed to codperate, nominally at least, in the 
Ministry. The war tended, moreover, to dis- 
credit many of the leaders of the Radical party, 
and the various Conservative groups, which had 
suffered so long under Radical domination, 
left no stone unturned to make the Radical 
party as a whole bear the blame for their 
past association with Malvy and Caillaux. 

As a result of this and various other causes 
the 1919 Parliamentary elections marked a de- 
cided swing to the right, and the old Republi- 
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can groups lost their control of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the old Chamber, they could 
muster more than 375 votes out of a total of 
600; in the new, they had a bare half of the 
total, and a bare half is not a sure working basis 
in so lively a body as the French Chamber of 
Deputies. To complicate things still further, 
the Republicans retained their hold on the 
Senate, so that the balance of power is differ- 
ent in the two houses—the Lower House, curi- 
ously enough, being more conservative (ac- 
cording to party lines)than the Upper. 


A COALITION NECESSARY 


T WAS obvious at once that the Republican 
majority had gone by the board. In 
future, any Cabinet would have to depend upon 
at least a certain amount of Conservative 


support, and the groups, which for so many 


years had been mercilessly tabooed, would 
now have to be allowed to take a hand. To 
the Regulars of the old Republican organiza- 
tions, this seemed nothing less than a political 
revolution—and every Frenchman with any 
practical experience in politics, foresaw that 
whoever succeeded Clemenceau would have 
his hands full. 

This prediction has been fully justified. 
Even with the old Republican majority to 
rely on, the rivalries between the different lead- 
ers and different groups made it difficult for a 
premier to keep his supporters together. To- 
day, he has to depend upon both Right and 
Left—upon both “Republican” and “Con- 
servative”—two general groups divided for 
many years by a tradition of thorough-going 
hostility, which even the war has not been able 
to obliterate. We can state the situation, in 
terms of American politics, by imagining 
Roosevelt, let us say, having to combine in a 
fusion Administration, Republicans, Progres- 
sives, and Democrats: Hanna, Penrose, and 
Lodge—Dolliver, Hiram Johnson, and Pinchot 
—Bryan, Tom Taggart, and Tammany. 

It is a job which requires “some harmo- 
nizing,” to speak thus plainly, to handle, and the 
remarkable thing is that it has been carried 
on so successfully, and with so much conti- 
nuity. Practically speaking, there has been no 
break in the general direction of policy (in 
foreign as in domestic affairs) ever since Miller- 
and organized his Ministry in January, 1920. 
Millerand handed over his Cabinet unchanged 
to Leygues, and Leygues fell, not by a party 
vote on a conflict of policy (as we were given 
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to think at the time) but on a question of per- 
sons: Leygues himself, for one, was not up to 
the task, and all parties suddenly decided to 
drop him. Briand, bringing in a new Cabinet 
personnel has followed substantially the same 
general line of policy on which Millerand set 
out; with various gradual evolutions, but with- 
out any break or sharp change of direction. 


FRENCH POLICY SINCE 1920 


EAVING domestic affairs out, that policy 
may be stated as follows: to maintain a 
common Allied line of action and to secure the 
execution of the Treaty. To use practical 
rather than formal terms, this has meant find- 
ing a practical and possible basis of carrying 
out the Treaty, without abardoning it as a 
basis: changing and abandoning impracticable 
_ positions for more practical and more possible 
methods; insisting on certain essentials; and in 
general, applying the Treaty in the light of 
realities. The realities are more complex than 
we are apt to realize in America. The general 
category of “economic possibilities” in Europe 
is wholly different from what it was or ap- 
peared to be in 1919; even now it is largely an 
unknown quantity and changes rapidly from 
month to month. The French Government has 
to take into account the natural impatience of 
the country at large for tangible results, and to 
stand out against the various elements in 
France who imagine that any result can be 
got at once by using force. At the same time 
it has to stand out against the no less impa- 
tient demands of British policy and British 
commercial interests. However legitimate, the 
latter are apt to be purely British. They, too, 
are different from what they were at the time 
the Treaty was made, and shift with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. Finally, in all the mechanism 
by which the Treaty is operated, it has been 
necessary to get along without the balance 
wheel which American participation was 
to offer—and this perhaps has been the most 
difficult and disconcerting reality of all. (We 
do not mention the obstacles coming from the 
Germans themselves; they are too obvious 
and too familiar—but they are the last of all 
to be overlooked or forgotten.) 

In substance, the actual policy thus fol- 
lowed by the French Government has been 
almost directly the opposite to that ascribed 
to it by a certain element of British opinion 
—an accusation which the roaring tone of a 
certain section of the French press might seem 
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to justify. Instead of being downright, posi- 
tive and aggressive, it has been cautious and 
tentative, trying things out and experimenting 
rather than beginning with rigid decisions, 
feeling its way and moving ahead by con- 
tinual adjustments and compromises. To 
follow in this way a middle of the road course 
between conflicting and extreme demands 
pulling in opposite directions, would be diffi- 
cult enough under any circumstances. It has 
been doubly so in view of the unformed and un- 
certain and restless state of French opinion, 
and of this division of party power which 
makes a clear-cut majority impossible. This 
latter difficulty, both Millerand and Briand 
have dealt with in substantially the same 
fashion. Instead of attempting to organize a 
Governmental coalition of a particular group 
of parties, or to gather their supporters into 
new groups—each, so to speak, has thrown 
the door open. In each case, this was facili- 
tated by the fact that both these leaders have 
been Independents and not closely involved 
by party ties. Briand, like Millerand before 
him, has given representation to every import- 
ant element in the Chamber (except the Royal- 
ists at one extreme and the Socialists at the 
other) and appealed for support, not to any one 
section, but to the general body of opinion in 
the Chamber. Strictly speaking, the method 
is not a Coalition, or a party basis of govern- 
ment in any sense, for there has been no defi- 
nite agreement or understanding between the 
different groups; and for reasons of party 
tactics, few of them have been willing to com- 
mit themselves as out-and-out supporters of 
the Ministry. It has been a case of putting 
forward a policy which will command not, of 
course, unanimous support, but at least sup- 
port from all quarters of political opinion; 
and above all, perhaps, the support of the 
country at large, the mass of non-professional 
opinion outside the walls of Parliament. 


THE MAKEUP OF THE OPPOSITION 


HE opposition gathers, on a rough average, 

somewhere about 150 votes (out of 600)— 
rarely reaching 200. Numerically, the bulk of 
it is made up of these two parties, Royalist 
and Socialist, which stand at the opposite 
extremes of political opinion; together, they 
can muster about 100 votes. The Socialists 
are in a curious position. Their more experi- 
enced leaders trust Briand, and _ infinitely 
prefer him to any other Premier in prospect. 
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They have even gone so far as to give him a 
discreet and carefully veiled support—by 
rarely making trouble, by attacking his oppon- 
ents, and by raising adroit diversions when he 
has been hard pressed. But the political 
fences of these Deputies are in bad shape; 
after passing into the hands of their extremist 
opponents, their party organization has split 
in two; and it is a fixed principle of their party 
to vote “agin the Government’’—any govern- 
ment. Their opposition thus is largely ficti- 
tious, but is real enough when it comes to 
counting noses; on every division they have 
to contribute 60 or 70 votes to the total against 
the Cabinet. 

After the Socialists, comes a scattering 
minority from various groups, in opposition for 
a variety of reasons. A few hard-boiled Radi- 
cals insist on keeping alive their party’s old 
quarrel with Briand. A number of free- 
lances hold off on general principles, and one or 
two “future Presidents” take to opposition as 
the natural way of keeping themselves to the 
fore and building up a reputation. (A certain 
André Forgeot, for instance, among the latter.) 
But amongst all the opposition, the hard hitters 
are made up of the little group of Clemenceau’s 
old followers, and of these the most aggressive 
and irreconcilable is André Tardieu. Tardieu 
is a clever man, and without making any 
unfair imputation as to his motives, the fact 
cannot be ignored that there is every reason to 
suppose he will some day be Premier himself. 
Furthermore, Tardieu was Clemenceau’s most 
vigorous assistant in carrying on the fight 
against Briand and Joffre during the war, and 
ever since has kept up this tradition of bitter 
personal hostility; one of those stray feuds in 
French politics that have no rhyme nor reason, 
as far as political beliefs are concerned, but 
which are rarely patched up and which do so 
much to keep political parties split up and dis- 
organized. 

Apart from these personal considerations, the 
general position of the Clemenceau following 
is this. They made the Treaty, and the Treaty 
has proved unpopular and a disappointment in 
almost every way. They meet this by at- 
tempting to lay the blame on the way the 
Treaty has been carried out; and have fought 
tooth and nail every compromise or concession 
or. adjustment which Briand (like Millerand 
before him) has found it necessary to make. In 
this they are followed by Poincaré. Poincaré’s 
position is altogether peculiar. He has never 
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been a friend of Clemenceau’s friends, and dis- 
approved of the Treaty from the start. But 
he is against yielding an inch on any point, 
and confides this fact to the public at every 
opportunity: in the Senate, in regular articles 
in the press, and on every occasion that offers. 
Just how actively he is opposing Briand is not 
clear; but it is clear enough that he is not a 
cordial supporter, and it is evident that he 
does not consider that his own political career 
is over. 

In this stubborn opposition to every com- 
promise or concession from the strict letter of 
the Treaty, Tardieu and his friends are sup- 
ported by a certain number of Conservatives— 
men who have no love for Tardieu, but who find 
Briand too much of a Liberal in every sense of 
the word. Last, and least of all, come the 
Royalists. Like the Socialists they vote 
against every government, on general princi- 
ples and from habit. Although noisy at times, 
they are a trifling factor in French politics: 
it is enough to mention that their opposition is 
an asset, and that to any government their 
support would be fatal. 

Thus the actual opposition vote is made up 
numerically, chiefly of extremist parties who 
oppose any government. Its driving force 
comes from the aggressive leadership of three 
or four men who have no party behind them, 
but who are experienced politicians, hard 
fighters, and who carry with them no little 
influence and authority. As a whole, the 
opposition has no unity, no common ground, 
and is made up, as we have said, of a scattering 
minority of all parties, plus Royalists and 
Socialists: of men who oppose the Government 
for divergent and even utterly contradictory 
reasons. Taken by itself, the opposition con- 
tains little which makes it formidable or even 
threatening. 

The trouble is that the majority itself is hardly 
more united. It, too, covers too wide a bracket;. 
it is made up of different parties, each with its 
own ideas and ambitions, and each so jealous 
of its own organization that it is impossible to 
organize one coherent group out of them all. 
Above all, the majority is divided by the old 
line of cleavage between Right and Left: by 
the old antagonism between Republicans and 
Conservatives. This neither can forget; it 
makes each side perpetually on guard against 
the other, and renders the Cabinet and 
Parliament as a whole more or less a house 
divided against itself. (We have said this 
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before, perhaps, but the point deserves repe- 
tition, for it is the crux of French politics 
to-day.) 

THE RESTLESS CONSERVATIVES 


F THE two, the Conservatives have given 
the most trouble. They came out of the 
1919 elections in a decidedly cocky mood; 
even if they had not won a majority, they 
felt themselves the victors. Their old enemies, 
the Radicals, had been severely hit, and they 
themselves had gathered in what the Radicals 
had lost. Moreover, the Conservatives were able 
tounite their strength and toform a single group 
under a comprehensive and reassuring name: 
the Entente Républicaine et Démocratique. The 
Entente can gather about 180 votes—which 
makes it the largest single group in the Cham- 
ber, and gives it at least a numerical balance 
of power. 

This advantage, the Conservatives were de- 
termined to use to the utmost. They expected 
to turn out Radical and Republican office- 
holders, to have a new deal in the distribution 
of patronage, and above all to be the dominant 
influence in every future Cabinet and to con- 
trol the general direction of policy. In all 
this, they have been disappointed. In spite of 
the much-trumpeted “lesson of the elections,” 
Millerand, and Briand after him, leaned to the 
old Left, to the more liberal Republican 
groups, both in the make-up of the Cabinet 
and in the parliamentary opinion to which 
they most appealed for support. In both 
Cabinets, the Conservatives have been a de- 
cided minority in point of numbers, and still 
more of a minority in point of influence. The 
sweeping redistribution of patronage has never 
taken place, and in the direction of policy 
they have not led but followed. Most of all, 
they have seen the drift of political sentiment 
throughout the country gradually turning 
away from them, and can hardly hope to bet- 
ter their position in the future. 

After a first outburst of astonished indigna- 
tion, with a good deal of sulking and threaten- 
ing, the Conservative Entente has ended by set- 
tling down in this second-row position. But 
it has always resented the situation and re- 
mains restless and discontented. Its leaders, 
who see the necessity for general party codpera- 
tion, often have a hard time of it in keeping 
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It is these restless fol- 


their followers in line. 
lowers who make up much of the so-called 


“Nationalist” sentiment in Parliament. They 
are, in fact, rather aggressive and demanding 
in regard to French interests abroad, but most 
of them are newcomers in the Chamber, and 
their attitude comes, as much as from any- 
thing else, from a lack of political sense and ex- 
perience. So far, they have been kept in line 
and kept together as a party. But as each 
important issue comes up, the restlessness of 
the Entente crops up again, and in every im- 
portant debate the Premier has to persuade 
and reassure and coax into line again this un- 
certain, half-reluctant, and necessary element 
of his majority. Not only in this, but in other 
parties as well, there is a considerable wavering 
vote, or at least one inclined to waver if given a 
chance, and from the technical, practical point 
of view of a party manager, it might be said 
that the Premier has to form his majority 
afresh for every important vote. Between 
times, he has to be constantly on his guard, 
and when we bear in mind the complex party 
situation at home and the ever possible com- 
plications from every quarter of Europe, it is 
obvious that he can never be sure of the mor- 
row. 


PARTY CONFLICTS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


N THE other hand, it would be wholly 
mistaken to conclude that these party 
complications make it impossible to expect a 
consistent French policy in foreign affairs, or to 
count on stability or continuity in France’s 
relations to other nations. The fact is quite 
the contrary. On the substance of things, on 
the practical questions which really count, all 
Frenchmen, including these same quarreling 
parties, are apt to think very much alike. 
France’s interests abroad and her relations to 
her neighbors form one of these substantial mat- 
ters,and theyare taken in a serious and matter of 
fact spirit. For sound judgment and clear per- 
ception of its immediate practical interests, 
no nation, perhaps, can rival the British. But 
the French record during the last fifty years 
has been based on hard sense and on an instinct 
for realities, rather than on theories, sentiment, 
or changing impulses. Above all, it has been 
singularly steady and consistent, and has made 
continuity of policy a chief aim. 
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HE month following the outbreak of 

the war were busy ones for the Amer- 

ican Embassy in London. The Em- 

bassies of all the great powers with 

which Great Britain was contending 
were handed over to Page, and the citizens of 
these countries—Germany, Austria, Turkey— 
who found themselves stranded in England, 
were practically made his wards. Despite the 
work and the strain, Page found time to send 
home his impressions and his convictions. The 
following letters, written in the early months 
of the war, require no comment: 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
September 22nd, 1914. 
My DEAR House: 

When the day of settlement comes, the settle- 
ment must make sure that the day of militarism 
is done and can come no more. If sheer brute 
force is to rule the world, it will not be worth 
living in. !f German bureaucratic brute force 
could conquer Europe, presently it would try 
to conquer the United States; and we should all 
go back to the era of war as man’s chief industry 
and back to the domination of kings by divine 
right. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
Hohenzollern idea must perish—be utterly 
strangled in the making of peace. 

Just how to do this, it is not yet easy to say. 
If the German defeat be emphatic enough and 
dramatic enough the question may answer 
itself—how’s the best way to be rid of the 
danger of the recurrence of a military bureau- 
cracy? But in any event, this thing must be 
killed forever—somehow. | think that a firm 
insistenceon this is the main task that mediation 
will bring. The rest will be corollaries of this. 

The danger, of course, as all the world is 
beginning to fear, is that the Kaiser, after a 


local victory—especially if he should yet take 
Paris—will propose peace, saying that he 
dreads the very sight of blood—propose peace 
in time, as he will hope, to save his throne, 
his dynasty, his system. That will be a dan- 
gerous day. The horror of war will have a 
tendency to make many persons in the coun- 
tries of the Allies accept it. All the peace folk 
in the world will say “Accept it!” But if he 


and his throne and his dynasty and his system 
be saved, in twenty-five years the whole job 
must be done over again. 

We are settling down to a routine of double 
work and to an oppression of gloom. Dead 


men, dead men, maimed men, the dull gray 
dread of what may happen next, the impossi- 
bility of changing the subject, the monotony 
of gloom, the consequent dimness of ideals, the 
overworking of the emotions and the heavy 
bondage of thought—the days go swiftly: 
that’s one blessing. 

The diplomatic work proper brings fewer 
difficulties than you would guess. New sub- 
jects and new duties come with great rapidity, 
but they soon fall into formulas—at least into 
classes. We shall have no sharp crises nor 
grave difficulties so long as our Government 
and this Government keep their more than 
friendly relations. I see Sir Edward Grey 
almost every day. We talk of many things— 
all phases of one vast wreck; and all the clear- 
cut points that come up | report by telegraph. 
To-day the talk was of American cargoes in 
British ships and the machinery they have set 
up here for fair settlement. Then of Americans 
applying for enlistment in Canadian regiments. 
“If sheer brute force conquers Europe,” said 
he, “the United States will be the only country 
where life will be worth living; and in time 
you will have to fight against it, too, if it con- 
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quer Europe.” He spoke of the letter he had 
just received from the President, and he asked 
me many sympathetic questions about you also 
and about your health. | ventured to express 
some solicitude for him. 

“How much do you get out now?” 

“Only for an automobile drive Sunday after- 
noon.” 

This from a man who is never happy away 
from nature and is at home only in the woods 
and along the streams. He looks worn. 

I hear nothing but satisfaction with our 
neutrality tight-rope -walk. | think we are 
keeping it here, by close attention to our work 
and by silence. 

Our volunteer and temporary aids are do- 
ing well—especially the army and navy 
officers. We now occupy three work-places, 
(1) the over-crowded embassy; (2) a suite 
of offices around the corner where the ever- 
lengthening list of inquiries for persons is 
handled and where an army officer pays 
money to persons whose friends have de- 
posited it for them with the Government 
in Washington—just now at the rate of about 
$15,000 a day; and (3) two great rooms 
at the Savoy Hotel, where the admirable 
relief committee (which meets all trains that 
bring people from the continent) gives aid to 
the needy and helps people to get tickets home. 
They have this week helped about 400 with 
more or less money—after full investigation. 

At the Embassy a secretary remains till bed- 
time, which generally means till midnight; 
and I go back there for an hour or two every 
night. 

The financial help we give to German and 
Austrian subjects (poor devils) is given, of 
course, at their embassies, where we have 
men—our men—in charge. Each of these 
governments accepted my offer to give our 
Ambassadors (Gerard and Penfield) a sum of 
money to help Americans if | would set aside an 
equal sum to help their people here. The 
German fund that | thus began with was 
$50,000; the Austrian, $25,000. All this and 
more will be needed before the war ends.—All 
this activity is kept up with scrupulous atten- 
tion to the British rules and regulations. In 
fact, we are helping this Government much in 
the management of these “alien enemies,” as 
they call them. 

1 am amazed at the good health we all keep 
with this big volume of work and the long 
hours. Not a man nor a woman has been 








I have known something about 
work and the spirit of good work in other 
organizations of various sorts; but I never 
saw one work in better spirit than this. And 
remember, most of them are volunteers. 

The soldiers here complained for weeks 
in private about the lethargy of the people— 


ill a day. 


the slowness of men to enlist. But they 
seemed to me to complain with insufficient 
reason. For now they come by thousands. 
They do need more men in the field, and they 
may conscript them, but I doubt the necessity. 
But I run across such incidents as these: 
I met the Dowager Countess of Dudley 
yesterday—a woman of 65, as tall as I and as 
erect herself as a soldier, who might be taken 
for a woman of 40, prematurely gray. “| 
had five sons in the Boer War. I have three 
in this war. I do not know where any one 
of them is.” Mrs. Page’s maid is talking 
of leaving her. ‘“ My two brothers have gone 
to the war and perhaps I ought to help 
their wives and children.” The Countess and 
the maid are of the same blood, each alike 
unconquerable. My chauffeur has talked all 
day about the naval battle in which five 
German ships were lately sunk.* He reminded 
me of the night two months ago when he drove 
Mrs. Page and me to dine with Sir John and 
Lady Jellicoe—Jellicoe now, you know, being 
in command of the British fleet. 

This Kingdom has settled down to war as 
its one great piece of business now in hand, 
and it is impossible, as the busy, burdensome 
days pass, to pick out events or impressions 
that one can be sure are worth writing. For 
instance, a soldier—a man in the War Office— 
told me to-day that Lord Kitchener had just 
told him that the war may last for several 
years. That, I confess, seems to me very 
improbable, and (what is of more importance) 
it is not the notion held by most men whose 
judgment I respect. But all the military 
men say it will be long. It would take several 
years to kill that vast horde of Germans, but 
it will not take so long to starve them out. 
Food here is practically as cheap as it was 
three months ago and the sea routes are all 
open to England and practically all closed to 
Germany. The ultimate result, of course, 
will be Germany’s defeat. But the British 
are now going about the business of war as if 
they knew they would. continue it indefinitely. 


*Evidently the battle of Heligoland Bight of August 28, 
1914. 
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The grim efficiency of their work even in small 
details was illustrated to-day by the Govern- 
ment’s informing us that a German handy 
man whom the German Ambassador left at 
his Embassy, with the English Government’s 
consent, is a spy—that he sends verbal mes- 
sages to Germany by women who are per- 
mitted to go home and that they have found 
letters written by him sewed in some of these 
women’s undergarments! This man has been 
at work there every day under the two very 
good men whom I have put in charge there 
and who have never suspected him. How 
on earth they found this out simply passes 
my understanding. Fortunately it doesn’t 
bring any embarrassment to us; he was not in 
our pay and he was left by the German Am- 
bassador with the British Government’s con- 
sent, to take care of the house. Again, when 
the German Chancellor made a statement two 
days ago about the causes of the war, in a 
few hours Sir Edward Grey issued a statement 
showing that the Chancellor had misstated 
every important historic fact.—The other 
day a commercial telegram was sent (or 
started) by Mr. Bryan for some bank or 
trading concern in-the United States, managed 
by Germans, to some correspondent of theirs 
in Germany. It contained the words, “Where 
is Harry?” The censor here stopped it. 
It was brought to me with the explanation 
that “Harry” is one of the most notorious 
of German spies—whom they would like to 
catch. The English were slow in getting into 
full action, but now they never miss a trick, 
little or big. 

The Germans have far more than their match 
in resources and in shrewdness and—in char- 
acter. As the bloody drama unfolds itself, 
the hollow pretence and essential barbarity 
of Prussian militarism become plainer and 
plainer: there is no doubt of that. And so 
does the invincibility of this race. A well- 
known Englishman told me to-day that his 
three sons, his son-in-law, and half his office 
men are in the military service, “where they 
belong in a time like this.” The lady who once 
sosharply criticized this gentleman to Mrs. Page, 
has a son and a brother in the army in France. 
It makes you take a fresh grip on your eyelids 
to hear either of these talk. In fact, the strain 
on one’s emotions, day in and day out, makes 
one wonder if the world is real—or is this a 
vast dream? From sheer emotional exhaus- 
tion I slept almost all day last Sunday, though 
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I had not for several days lost sleep at all. 
Many persons tell me of their similar experi- 
ences. The universe seems muffled. There 
is a ghostly silence in London (so it seems); 
and only dim street lights are lighted at night. 
No experience seems normal. A vast or- 
ganization is working day and night down town 
receiving Belgian refugees. They become the 
guests of the English. They are assigned to 
people’s homes, to boarding houses, to insti- 
tutions. They are taking care of them—this 
government and this people are. | do not 
recall when one nation ever did another whole 
nation just such a hospitable service as this. 
You can’t see that work going on and remain 
unmoved. An old woman who has an income 
of $15 a week decided that she could live on 
$7.50. She buys milk with the other $7.50 
and goes to meet every train at one of the 
big stations with a basket filled with baby 
bottles, and she gives milk to every hungry- 
looking baby she sees. Our American com- 
mitteeman, Hoover, saw her in trouble the 
other day and asked her what was the matter. 
She explained that the police would no longer 
admit her to the platform because she didn’t 
belong to any relief committee. He took 
her to headquarters and said: “Do you see 
this good old lady? She puts you and me and 
everybody else to shame—do you understand?” 
The old lady now gets to the platform. Hoover 
himself gave $5,000 for helping stranded 
Americans and he goes to the trains to meet 
them while the war has stopped his big busi- 
ness and his big income. This is a sample 
of the noble American end of the story. 
These are the saving class of people to 
whom life becomes a bore unless they can help 
somebody. There’s just such a fellow in 
Brussels—you may have heard of him, for 
his name is Whitlock. Stories of his showing 
himself a man come out of that closed-up 
city every week. To a really big man, it 
doesn’t matter whether his post is a little 
post, but, if | were President, I’d give Whit- 
lock a big post. There’s another fellow some- 
where in Germany—a consul—of whom | 
never heard till the other day. But people 
have taken to coming in my office—English 
ladies—who wish to thank “ you and your great 
government” for the courage and courtesy 
of this consul. Stories about him will follow. 
Herrick, too, in Paris, somehow causes 
Americans and English and even Guatemalans 
who come along to go out of their way to say 
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what he has done for them. Now there is a 
quality in the old woman with the baby 
bottles, and in the consul and in Whitlock and 
Hoover and Herrick and this English nation 
which adopts the Belgians—a quality that is 
invincible. When folk like these come down 
the road, I respectfully do obeisance to them. 
And—it’s this kind of folk that the Germans 
have run up against. I thank Heaven I’m of 
their race and blood. 

The whole world is bound to be changed 
as a result of this war. If Germany should 
win, our Monroe Doctrine would at once be 
shot in two, and we should have to get “out 
of the sun.” The military party is a party 
of conquest—absolutely. If England wins, 
as of course she will, it’ll be a bigger and a 
stronger England, with no strong enemy in 
the world, with her Empire knit closer than 
ever—India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Egypt; under obligations to and 
in alliance with Russia! England will not need 
our friendship as much as she now needs 
it; and there may come governments here 
that will show they do not. In any event, 
you see, the world will be changed. It’s 
changed already: witness Bernstorff! and 
Miinsterberg? playing the part once played 
by Irish agitators! 

All of which means that it is high time we 
were constructing a foreign service. First 
of all, Congress ought to make it possible to 
have half a dozen or more permanent foreign 
under-secretaries—men who, after service in 
the Department, could go out as Ministers 
and Ambassadors; it ought generously to 
reorganize the whole thing. It ought to have 
a competent study made of the foreign offices 
of other governments. Of course it ought to 
get room to work in. Then it ought at once 
to give its Ambassadors and Ministers homes 
and dignified treatment. We've got to play 
a part in the world whether we wish to or not. 
Think of these things. 

The blindest great force in this world to-day 
is the Prussian War Party—blind and stupid. 
—Well, and the most weary man in London 
just at this hour is 

Your humble servant, 
W.-H. P. 
but he’ll be all right in the morning. 


1German Ambassador in Washington. 

2Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, whose 
openly expressed pro-Germanism was making him exceed- 
ingly unpopular in the United States. 


Mr. Page to Mr. Arthur W. Page 
[Undated]! 
Dear Arthur: 

. . I recall one night when we were 
dining at Sir John Jellicoe’s, he told me that 
the Admiralty never slept—that he had a 
telephone by his bed every night. 

“Did it ever ring?” I asked. 

“No; but it will.” 

You begin to see pretty clearly how English 
history has been made and makes itself. This 
afternoon Lady S——told your mother of 
her three sons, one on a warship in the North 
Sea, another with the army in France, and 
a third in training to go. “How brave you all 
are!’”’ said your mother; and her answer was: 
“They belong to their country; we can’t do 
anything else.” One of the daughters-in-law 
of the late Lord Salisbury came to see me to 
find out if | could make an inquiry about her 
son who was reported “missing” after the 
battle of Mons. She was dry-eyed, calm, 
self-restrained—very grateful for the effort | 
promised to make; but a Spartan woman would 
have envied her self-possession. It turned 
out that her son was dead. 

You hear experiences like these almost 
every day. These are the kinds of women and 
the kinds of men that have made the British 
Empire and the English race. You needn't 
talk decadence. All their great qualities are 
in them here and now. | believe that half 
the young men who came to Katharine’s’ 
dances last winter and who used to drop in at 
the house once in a while are dead in France 
already. They went as a matter of course. 
This is the reason they are going to win. Now 
these things impress you, as they come to you 
day by day. 

There isn’t any formal social life now—no 
dinners, no parties. A few friends dine with a 
few friends now and then very quietly. The 
ladies of fashion are hospital nurses and Red 
Cross workers, or they are collecting socks and 
blankets for the soldiers. One such woman 
told your mother to-day that she went to one 
of the recruiting camps every day and taught 
the young fellows what colloquial French she 
could. Every man, woman, and child seems 
to be doing something. In the ordinary daily 
life, we see few of them: everybody is at work 
somewhere. 


1Evidently written in the latter part of September, 1914. 
*Miss Katharine A. Page, the Ambassador’s daughter. 
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We live in a world of mystery: nothing can 

surprise us. The rumor is that a servant in 
one of the royal families sent word to the 
Germans where the three English cruisers! 
were that German submarines blew up the 
other day. Not a German in the Kingdom 
canearna penny. We’re giving thousands of 
them money at the German Embassy to keep 
them alive. Our Austrian Embassy runs a soup 
kitchen where it feeds a lot of Austrians. Your 
mother went around there the other day and 
they showed that they thought they owe their 
daily bread to her. One day she went to one 
of the big houses where the English receive and 
distribute the thousands of Belgians who come 
here, poor creatures, to be taken care of. One 
old woman asked your mother in French if she 
were a princess. The lady that was with your 
mother answered, “Une Grande Dame.” That 
seemed to do as well. 
* This government doesn’t now let anybody 
carry any food away. But to-day they con- 
sented on condition I’d receive the food (for 
the Belgians) and consign it to Whitlock. This 
is their way of keeping it out of German hands 
—have the Stars and Stripes, so to speak, to 
cover every bag of flour and of salt. That’s 
only one of 1,000 queer activities that I engage 
in. I have a German princess’s? jewels in our 
safe—$100,000 worth of.them in my keeping; I 
have an old English nobleman’s check for 
$40,000 to be sent to men who have been 
building a house for his daughter in Dresden— 
to be sent as soon as the German Government 
agrees not to arrest the lady for debt. I have 
sent Miss Latimer® over to France to bring an 
Austrian baby eight months old whose mother 
will take it to the United States and bring it up 
an American citizen! The mother can’t go 
and get it for fear the French might detain 
her; I’ve got the English Government’s per- 
mission for the family to go to the United 
States. Harold‘ is in Belgium, trying to get a 
group of English ladies home who went there 
to nurse wounded English and Belgians and 
whom the Germans threaten to kidnap and 
transport to German hospitals—every day a 
dozen new kinds of jobs. 


1The Hogue, the Cressy and the Aboukir were torpe- 
doed by a German submarine September 22, 1914. This 
exploit first showed the world the power of the submarine. 


*Princess Licthnowsky, wife of the German Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


‘Of the Embassy staff. 
‘Mr. Harold Fowler, the Ambassador’s Secretary. 
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London is weird and muffled and dark and, 
in the West End, deserted. Half the lamps 
are not lighted, and the upper half of the globes 
of the street lights are painted black—so the 
Zeppelin raiders may not see them. You’ve 
no idea what a strange feeling it gives one. 


The papers have next to no news. The 23rd 
day of the great battle is reported very much 
in the same words as the 3rd day was. Yet 
nobody talks of much else. The censor erases 
most of the matter the correspondents write. 
We're in a sort of dumb as well as dark world. 
And yet, of course, we know much more here 
than they know in any other European capital. 


Mr. Page to the President. 
[Undated.| 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

When England, France, and Russia agreed 
the other day not to make peace separately, 
that cooked the Kaiser’s goose. They’ll wear 
him out. Since England thus has Frenchmen 
and Russians bound, the Allies are strengthened 
at their only weak place. That done, England 
is now going in deliberately, methodically, 
patiently todo the task. Evena fortnight ago, 
the people of this Kingdom didn’t realize all 
that the war means to them. But the fever is 
rising now. The wounded are coming. back, 
the dead are mourned and the agony of hearing 
only that such-and-such a man is missing— 
these are having a prodigious effect. The men 
I] meet now say in a matter-of-fact way: “Oh, 
yes! we'll get ’em, of course; the only question 
is, how long it will take us and how many of us 
it will cost. But no matter, we'll get ’em.”’ 

Old ladies and gentlemen of the high, titled 
world now begin by driving to my house almost 
every morning while | am at breakfast. With 
many apologies for calling so soon and with 
the fear that they interrupt me, they ask if 
I can make an inquiry in Germany for “my 
son,” or “my nephew’’—‘“he’s among the 
missing.” They never weep; their voices do 
not falter; they are brave and proud and self- 
restrained. It seems a sort of matter-of-course 
tothem. Sometimes when they get home, they 
write me polite notes thanking me for receiving 
them. This morning the first man was Sir 
Dighton Probyn of Queen Alexandra’s house- 
hold—so dignified and courteous that you’d 
hardly have guessed his errand. And at inter- 
vals they come all day. Not a tear have | seen 
yet. They take it as a part of the price of 
greatness and of empire. You guess at their 
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grief only by their reticence. They use as few 
words as possible and then courteously take 
themselves away. It isn’t an accident that 
these people own a fifth of the world. Utterly 
unwarlike, they outlast anybody else when war 
comes. You don’t get a sense of fighting here 
—only of endurance and of high resolve. Fight- 
ing is a sort of incident in the struggle to keep 
their world from German domination. 


Mr.Page to Col. Edward M. House. 
October 11, 1914. 
DEAR House: 

There is absolutely nothing to write. It’s 
war, war, war all the time; no change of sub- 
ject; and, if you changed with your tongue, 
you couldn’t change in your thought; war, war, 
war—“for God’s sake find out if my son is 
dead or a prisoner’; rumors—they say that 
two French generals were shot for not support- 
ing French, and then they say only one; and 
people come who have helped take the wounded 
French from the field and they won’t even talk, 
it is so horrible; and a lady says that her own 
son (wounded) told her that when a man raised 
up in the trench to fire, the stench was so awful 
that it made him sick for an hour; and the poor 
Belgians come here by the tens of thousands, 
and special trains bring the English wounded; 
and the newspapers tell little or nothing—every 
day’s reports like the preceding days’; and yet 
nobody talks about anything else. 

Now and then the subject of its settlement is 
mentioned—Belgium and Serbia, of course, to 
be saved and as far as possible indemnified; 
Russia to have the Slav-Austrian States and 
Constantinople; France to have Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of course; and Poland to go to Russia; 
Schleswig-Holstein and the Kiel Canal no 
longer to be German; all the South-German 
States to become Austrian and none of the 
German States to be under Prussian rule; the 
Hohenzollerns to be eliminated; the German 
fleet, or what is left of it, to become England’s; 
and the German colonies to be used to satisfy 
such of the Allies as clamor for more than 
they get. 

Meantime this invincible race is doing this 
revolutionary task marvelously—volunteering; 
trying to buy arms in the United States (a 
Pittsburgh manufacturer is now here trying to 
close a bargain with the war-office!) ;! knitting 


1Probably a reference to Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company, who was in London 
at this time on this errand. 


socks and mufflers; taking in all the poor Bel- 
gians; stopping all possible expenditure; dark- 
ening London at night; doing every conceivable 
thing to win as if they had been waging this 
war always and meant to do nothing else for 
the rest of their lives—and not the slightest 
doubt about the result and apparently in- 
different how long it lasts or how much it costs. 

Every aspect of it gets on your nerves. | 
can’t keep from wondering how the world will 
seem after it is over—Germany (that is, Prussia 
and its system) cut out like a cancer; England 
owning still more of the earth; Belgium— 
all the men dead; France bankrupt; Russia 
admitted to the society of nations; the British 
Empire entering on a new lease of life; no great 
navy but one; no great army but the Russian; 
nearly all governments in Europe bankrupt; 
Germany gone from the sea—in ten years it 
will be difficult to recall clearly the Europe 
of the last ten years. And the future of the 
world more than ever in our hands! 

We here don’t know what you think or what 
you know at home; we haven’t yet any time 
to read United States newspapers, which come 
very, very late; nobody writes us real letters 
(or the censor gets ’em, perhaps!); and so the 
war, the war, the war is the one thing that 
holds our minds. 

We have taken a house for the Chancery'— 
almost the size of my house in Grosvenor 
Square—for the same sum as rent that the 
landlord proposed hereafter to charge us for 
the old hole where we’ve been for twenty-nine 
years. For the first time Uncle Sam has a 
decent place in London. We’ve five times 
as much room and ten times as much work. 
Now—just this last week or two—I get off 
Sundays: that’s doing well. And | don’t now 
often go back at night. So, you see, we've 
much to be thankful for.—Shall we insure 
against Zeppelins? That’s what everybody's 
asking. I told the Spanish Ambassador yester- 
day that I am going to ask the German Govern- 
ment for instructions about insuring their 
Embassy here! 

Write and send some news. I saw an 
American to-day who says he’s going home 
to-morrow. “Cable me,” said I, “if you find 
the continent where it used to be.” 

Faithfully yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


P.S. It is strange how little we know what 


INo. 4 Grosvenor Gardens. 
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you know on your side and just what you think, 
what relative value you put on this and what 
onthat. There’s a sort of new-sort of loneliness 
sprung up because of the universal absorption 
in the war. 

And I hear all sorts of contradictory rumors 
about the effect of the German crusade in the 
United States. Oh well, the world has got to 
choose whether it will have English or German 
domination in Europe; that’s the single big 
question at issue. For my part I’ll risk the 
English and then make a fresh start ourselves 
to outstrip them in the spread of well-being; 
in the elevation of mankind of all classes; in 
the broadening of democracy and democratic 
rule (which is the sheet-anchor of all men’s 
hopes just as bureaucracy and militarism are 
the destruction of all men’s hopes); in the 
spread of humane feeling and action; in the 
growth of human kindness; in the tender treat- 
ment of women and children and the old; in 
literature, in art; in the abatement of suffering; 
in great changes in economic conditions which 
discourage poverty; and in science which gives 
us new leases on life and new tools and wider 
visions. These are our world tasks, with Eng- 
land as our friendly rival and helper. God 
bless us. . 

W. HH. P. 


Mr. Page to Mr. Arthur W. Page 
London, November 6, 1914. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 

Those excellent photographs, those excellent 
apples, those excellent cigars—thanks. I’m 
They 
all spell and smell and taste of home—of the 
U. S. A. Even the messenger herself seems 
Unitedstatesy, and that’s a good quality, | 
assure you. She’s told us less news than you’d 
think she might for so long a journey and so 
long a visit; but that’s the way with us all. 
And, I dare say, if it were all put together it 
would make a pretty big news-budget. And 
luckily for us (I often think we are among the 
luckiest families in the world) all she says is 
quite cheerful. It’s a wonderful report she 
makes of County Line?—the country, the 
place, the house, and its inhabitants. Maybe, 
— God, I’ll see it myself some day—it and 
them. 

But—but—I don’t know when and can’t 


1Miss Katharine A. Page had just returned from a visit 


to the United States. 
*Mr. Arthur W. Page’s country home on Long Island. 
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guess out of this vast fog of war and doom. 
The worst of it is nobody knows just what is 
happening. I have, for an example, known for 
a week of the blowing up of a British dread- 
naught*—thousands of people know it pri- 
vately—and yet it isn’t published! Such 
secrecy makes you fear there may be other 
and even worse secrets. But I don’t really 
believe there are. What I am trying to say 
is, so far as news (and many other things) 
go, we are under a military rule. 

It’s beginning to wear on us badly. It 
presses down, presses down, presses down in an 
indescribable way. All the people you see 
have lost sons or brothers; mourning becomes 
visible over a wider area all the time; people 
talk of nothing else; all the books are about 
the war; ordinary social life is suspended— 
people are visibly growing older. And there 
are some aspects of it that are incomprehensi- 
ble. For instance, a group of American and 
English military men and correspondents were 
talking with me yesterday—men who have 
been on both sides—in Germany and Belgium 
and in France—and they say that the Germans 
in France alone have had 750,000 men killed. 
The Allies have lost 400,000 to 500,000. This 
is France only. Take the other fighting lines 
and there must already be a total of 2,000,000 
killed. Nothing like that has ever happened 
before in the history of the world. A flood or 
a fire or a wreck which has killed 500 has often 
shocked all mankind. Yet we know of this 
enormous slaughter and (in a way) are not 
greatly moved. I don’t know of a better 
measure of the brutalizing effect of war—its 
bringing us to take a new and more inhuman 
standard to measure events by. 

As for any political or economic reckoning— 
that’s beyond any man’s ability yet. I see 
strings of incomprehensible figures that some 
economist or other now and then puts in the 
papers, summing up the loss in pounds sterling. 
But that means nothing because we have no 
proper measure of it. If a man lose $10 or 
$10,000 we can grasp that. But when nations 
shoot away so many million pounds sterling 
every day—that means nothing to me. I do 
know that there’s going to be no money on 
this side the world for a long time to buy 
American securities. The whole world is 
going to be hard up in consequence of the 
bankruptcy of these nations, the inestimable 


3Evidently the Audacious, sunk by mine, off the North 
of Ireland, October 27, 1914. 
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destruction of property, and the loss of produc- 
tive men. I fancy that such a change will 
come in the economic and financial readjust- 
ment of the world as nobody can yet guess at.— 
Are Americans studying these things? It is 
not only South-American trade; it is all sorts of 
manufactures; it is financial influence—if we 
can quit spending and waste and husband our 
earnings. There’s no telling the enormous 
advantages we shall gain if we are wise. 

The extent to which the German people have 
permitted themselves to be fooled is beyond 
belief. As a little instance of it, I enclose a 
copy of a letter that Lord Bryce gave me, 
written by an English woman who did good 
social work in her early life—a woman of 
sense—and who married a German merchant 
and has spent her married life in Germany. 
She is a wholly sincere person. This letter she 
wrote to a friend in England and—she believes 
every word of it. If she believes it, the great 
mass of the Germans believe similar things. | 
have heard of a number of such letters— 
sincere, as this one is. It gives a better 
insight into the average German mind than a 
hundred speeches by the Emperor. 

This German and Austrian diplomatic busi- 
ness involves an enormous amount of work. 
I’ve now sent one man to Vienna and another 
to Berlin to straighten out almost hopeless 
tangles and lies about prisoners and such things 
and to see if they won’t agree.to swap more 
civilians detained in each country. On top of 
these, yesterday came the Turkish Embassy! 
Alas, we shall never see old Tewfik! again! 
This business begins briskly to-day with the 
detention of every Turkish consul in the 
British Empire. Lord! I dread the mission- 
aries; and I know they’re coming now. This 
makes four embassies. We put up a sign “The 
American Embassy” on every one of them. 
Work? We’re worked to death. Two nights 
ago I didn’t get time to read a letter or even a 
telegram that had come that day till 11 o’clock 
at night. For on top of all these Embassies, 
I’ve had to become Commissary-General to 
feed 6,000,000 starving people in Belgium; 
and practically all the food must come from the 
United States. You can’t buy food for export 
in any country in Europe. The devastation 
of Belgium defeats the Germans.—l don’t 
mean in battle but I mean in the after-judg- 
ment of mankind. They cannot recover from 


1Tewfik Pasha. The very popular Turkish Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 
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that half as soon as they may recover from the 
economic losses of the war. The reducing of 
those people to starvation—that will stick to 
damn them in history, whatever they win or 
whatever they lose. 

When’s it going to end? Everybody who 
ought to know says at the earliest next year— 
next summer. Many say in two years. As 
for me, I don’t know. I don’t see how it can 
end soon. Neitherecan lick the other to a 
frazzle and neither can afford to give up till 
it is completely licked. This way of living in 
trenches and fighting a month at a time in one 
place is a new thing in warfare. Many a man 
shoots a cannon all day for a month without 
seeing a single enemy. There are many 
wounded men back here who say they haven't 
seen a single German. When the trenches 
become so full of dead men that the living 
can’t stay there longer, they move back to 
other trenches. So it goes on. Each side has 
several more million men to lose. What the 
end will be—I mean when it will come, I don’t 
see how to guess. The Allies are obliged to 
win; they have more food and more money, 
and in the long run, more men. But the 
German fighting machine is by far the best 
organization ever made—not the best men, 
but the best organization; and the whole 
German people believe what the woman writes 
whose letter | send you. It'll take a long time 
to beat it. 

Affectionately 
W. H. P. 


The letter which Page inclosed and another 
copy of which was sent to the President pur- 
ported to be written by the English wife of a 
German in Bremen. It was as follows: 


It is very difficult to write, more difficult to 
believe that what I write will succeed in reach- 
ing you. My husband insists on my urging 
you—it is not necessary | am sure—to destroy 
the letter and all possible indications of its 
origin, should you think it worth translating. 
The letter will go by a business friend of my 
husband’s to Holland, and be got off from there. 
For our business with Holland is now exceed- 
ingly brisk as you may understand. Her neu- 
trality is most precious to us.” 

Well, I have of course a divided mind. | 
think of those old days in Liverpool and 


*Germany was conducting her trade with the neutral 
world largely through Dutch and Danish ports. 

























































Devonshire—how far off they seem! And yet 
] spent all last year in England. It was in 
March last when I was with you and we talked 
of the amazing treatment of your army—I 
cannot any longer call it our army—by minis- 





ters crying for the resignation of its officers and 
eager to make their humiliation an election 
cry! How far off that seems, too! Let me 
tell you that it was the conduct of your minis- 
ters, Churchill especially, that made people here 
so confident that your Government could not 
fight. It seemed impossible that Lloyd George 
and his following could have the effrontery to 
pose as a “war’”’ cabinet; still more impossible 
that any sane people could trust them if they 
did! Perhaps you may remember a talk we had 
also in March about Matthew Arnold whom I 
was reading again during my convalescence at 
Sidmouth. You said that “Friendship’s Gar- 
land” and its Arminius could not be written 
now. I disputed that and told you that it was 
still true that your Government talked and 
“gassed”’ just as much as ever, and were wil- 
fully blind to the fact that your power of ac- 
tion was wholly unequal to your words. As in 
1870 so now. Nay worse, your rulers have 
always known it perfectly well, but refused to 
see it or to admit it, because they wanted 
office and knew that to say the truth would 
bring the radical vote in the cities upon their 
poor heads. It is the old hypocrisy, in the 
sense in which Germans have always accused 
your nation: alas! and it is half my nation too. 
You pride yourselves on “ Keeping your word”’ 
to Belgium. But you pride yourselves also, 
not so overtly just now, on always refusing to 
prepare yourselves to keep that word in deed. 
In the first days of August you knew, ab- 
solutely and beyond all doubt, that you could 
do nothing to make good your word. You had 
not the moral courage to say so, and, having 
said so, to act accordingly and to warn Bel- 
gium that your promise was “a scrap of paper,” 
and effectively nothing more. It is nothing 
more, and has proved to be nothing more, but 
you do not see that your indelible disgrace lies 
just in this, that you unctiously proclaim that 
you are keeping your word when all the time 
you know, you have always known, that you 
refused utterly and completely to take the 
needful steps to enable you to translate word 
into action. Have you not torn up your 
“scrap of paper” just as effectively as Ger- 
many hasP_ As my husband puts it: England 
gave Belgium a cheque, a big cheque, and 
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gave it with much ostentation, but took care 
that thereshould be no funds to meet it! Trust- 
ing to your cheque Belgium finds herself bank- 
rupt, sequestrated, blotted out as a nation. 
But I know England well enough to foresee 
that English statesmen, with our old friend, 
the Manchester Guardian, which we used 
to read in years gone by, will always quote 
with pride how they “guaranteed” the neu- 
trality of Belgium. 

As to the future. You cannot win. A 
nation that has prided itself on making no 
sacrifice for political power or even independ- 
ence must pay for its pride. Our house here in 
Bremen has largely been by way of a centre 
for naval men, and to a less extent, for officers 
of the neighboring commands. They are ab- 
solutely confident that they will land ten army 
corps in England before Christmas. It is 
terrible to know what they mean to go for. 


_They mean to destroy. Every town which 


remotely is concerned with war material is to 
be annihilated. Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Northampton are to be 
wiped out, and the men killed, ruthlessly 
hunted down. The fact that Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have held aloof from recruiting is 
not to save them. The fact that Great 
Britain is to be a Reichsland will involve the 
destruction of inhabitants, to enable German 
citizens to be planted in your country in their 
place. German soldiers hope that your poor 
creatures will resist, as patriots should, but 
they doubt it very much. For resistance will 
facilitate the process of clearance. Ireland 
will be left independent, and its harmlessness 
will be guaranteed by its inevitable civil war. 
You may wonder, as I do sometimes, whether 
this hatred of England is not unworthy, or a 
form of mental disease. But you must know 
that it is at bottom not hatred but contempt; 
fierce, unreasoning scorn for a country that 
pursued money and ease, from aristocrat to 
trade-unionist laborer, when it has a great 
inheritance to defend. I feel bitter, too, for | 
spent half my life in your country and my 
dearest friends are all English still; and yet | 
am deeply ashamed of the hypocrisy and 
make-believe that has initiated your national 
policy and brought you down. Now, one 
thing more. England is, after all, only a 
stepping stone. From Liverpool, Queens- 
town, Glasgow, Belfast, we shall reach out 
across the ocean. I firmly believe that within 
a year Germany will have seized the new 
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Canal and proclaimed its defiance of the great 
Monroe Doctrine. We have six million Ger- 
mans in the United States, and the Irish 
Americans behind them. The Americans, 
believe me, are as a nation a cowardly nation, 
and will never fight organized strength except 
in defense of their own territories. With the 
Nova Scotian peninsula and the Bermudas, 
with the West Indies and the Guianas we shall 
be able to dominate the Americas. By our 
possession of the entire Western European 
seaboard America can find no outlet for its 
products except by our favor. Her finance is 
in German hands, her commercial capitals, 
New York and Chicago, are in reality German 
cities. It is some years since my father and | 
were in New York. But my opinion is not 
very different from that of the forceful men 
who have planned this war—that with Britain 
as a base the control of the American continent 


is,under existing conditions the task of a couple . 


of months. 

I remember a conversation with Doctor 
Dohrn, the head of the great biological station 
at Naples, some four or five years ago. He 
was complaining of want of adequate sub- 
ventions from Berlin. “Everything is wanted 
for the Navy,” he said. “And what really 
does Germany want with such a Navy?” I 
asked. “She is always saying that she cer- 
tainly does not regard it as a weapon against 
England.” At that Doctor Dohrn raised 
his eyebrows. “But you, gnddige Frau, are a 
German?” “Of course.” “Well, then, you 
will understand me when | say with all the 
seriousness | can command that this fleet 
of ours is intended to deal with smugglers 
on the shores of the Island of Riigen.” | 
laughed. He became graver still. “The ulti- 
mate enemy of our country is America; and 
I pray that I may see the day of an alliance 
between a beaten England and a victorious 
Fatherland against the bully of the Americas.’’ 
Well, Germany and Austria were never friends 
until Sadowa had shown the way. Oh! 
if your country, which in spite of all I love so 
much, would but “see things clearly and see 
them whole.” 

Bremen, September 25, 1914. 


1Mr. Irwin Laughlin, first secretary of the American 
Embassy in London, furnishes this note: ‘“ This statement 
about America was made to me more than once in Ger- 
many, between 1910 and 1912, by German officers, military 
and naval.” 

2Of Pinehurst, North Carolina, the Ambassador’s old- 
est son. 
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Mr. Page to Mr. Ralph W. Page? 

London, Sunday, November 15, 1914. 
DEAR RALPH: 

You were very good to sit down in Greens- 
boro’, or anywhere else, and to write me a 
fine letter. Do that often. You say there’s 
nothing to do now in the Sandhills. Write us 
letters: that’s a fair job! 

God save us, we need ’em. We need any- 
thing from the sane part of the world to 
enable us to keep our balance. One of the 
commonest things you hear about now is the 
insanity of a good number of the poor fellows 
who come back from the trenches as well as 
of a good many Belgians. The sights and 
sounds they’ve experienced unhinge their 
reason. If this war keeps up long enough— 
and it isn’t going to end soon—people who 
have had no sight of it will go crazy, too— 
the continuous thought of it, the inability 
to get away from it by any device whatever 
—all this tells on us all. Letters, then, 
plenty of them—let ’em come. 

You are in a peaceful land. The war is a 
long, long way off. You suffer nothing worse 
than a little idleness and a little poverty. 
They are nothing. I hope (and_ believe) 
that you get enough to eat. Be content, then. 
Read the poets, improve a piece of land, play 
with the baby, learn golf. That’s the happy 
and philosophic and fortunate life in these 
times of world-madness. 

As for the continent of Europe—forget it. 
We have paid far too much attention to it. 
It has ceased to be worth it. And now it’s 
of far less value to us—and will be for the 
rest of your life—than it has ever been before. 
An ancient home of man, the home, too, of 
beautiful things—buildings, pictures, old places, 
old traditions, dead civilizations—the place 
where man rose from barbarism to civilization 
—it is now bankrupt, its best young men dead, 
its system of politics and of government a 
failure, its social structure enslaving and tyran- 
nical—it has little help for us. The American 
spirit, which is the spirit that concerns itself 
with making life better for the whole mass 
of men—that’s at home at its best with us. 
The whole future of the race is in the new 
countries—and country—chiefly. This grows 
on one more and more and more. The things 
that are best worth while are on our side of 
the ocean. And we've got all the bigger job 
to do because of this violent demonstration 
of the failure of continental Europe. It’s 











THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
Where Page had almost daily conferences with Sir Edward 
Grey. “If sheer brute force conquers Europe,’ Grey said 
to Page at one of these interviews, ‘‘the United States will 
be the only country where life will be worth living; and in 
time you will have to fight against it too, if it conquers 
Europe” 


NO. 10 DOWNING STREET 
The official residence of the British Prime Minister. “‘It 
isn’t an accident,” Page wrote to President Wilson, ‘that 
these people own a fifth of the world. Utterly unwarlike, 
they outlast anybody else when war comes. You don’t get 
a sense of fighting here—only of endurance and high re- 
solve. Fighting is a sort of incident to keep their world 
from German domination”’ 





VISCOUNT BRYCE 


Former British Ambassador to the United States, and author of ‘““The American Commonwealth.” A remarkable 
letter from an Englishwoman married to a German, which Lord Bryce gave Ambassador Page, is published herewith 





ADMIRAL JELLICOE 
Commander of the Grand Fleet in the early days of the war. ‘“‘I recall,” Mr. Page writes, “‘one night when w 
at Sir John Jellicoe’s, he told me that the Admiralty never slept—that he had a telephone by his bed every night. 
it ever ring?’ I asked. ‘No, but it will’” 
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HERBERT C. HOOVER 


To whose early activities in relief work Mr. Page refers. ‘This is 
a sample,” he says, “of the noble American end of the story” 


gone on living on a false basis till its elements 
got so mixed that it has simply blown itself 
to pieces. ‘It is a great convulsion of nature, 
as an earthquake or a volcano is. Human 
life there isn’t worth what a yellow dog’s 
life is worth in Moore County. Don’t bother 
yourself with the continent of Europe any 
more—except to learn the value of a real 
democracy and the benefits it can confer 
precisely in proportion to the extent to which 
men trust to it. Did you ever read my 
Address delivered before the British Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain?! | enclose a copy. 


10On June 12,1914. The title of the address was “‘Some 
Aspects of the American Democracy.” 





Now that’s my idea of the very milk of the word. 
To come down to daily, deadly things— 
this upheaval is simply infernal. Parliament 
opened the other day and half the old lords 
that sat in their robes had lost their heirs and 
a large part of the members of the House 


wore khaki. To-morrow they will vote 
$1,125,000,000 for war purposes. They had 
already voted {$500,000,000. They’ll vote 


more, and more, and more, if necessary. 
They are raising a new army of 2,000,000 
men. Every man and every dollar they have 
will go, if necessary. That’s what | call an 
invincible people. The Kaiser woke up the 
wrong passenger. But for fifty years the 
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continent won’t be worth living in. My 
heavens! what bankruptcy will follow death! 
Affectionately, 
W 44: &. 


Mr. Page to Mr. Frank C. Page’ 
DeAR OLD Man: 

I envy both you and your mother? your 
chance to make plans for the farm and the 
house and all the rest of it and to have one 
another to talk to. And, most of all, you 
are where you can now and then change 


1The Ambassador’s youngest son. 
2Mrs. W. H. Page was at this time spending a few 
weeks in the United States. 


the subject. You can guess somewhat at our 
plight when Kitty and | confessed to one an- 
other last night that we were dead tired and 
needed to go to bed early and to stay long. 
She’s sleeping yet, the dear kid, and | hope 
she'll sleep till lunch time. There isn’t 
anything the matter with us but the war; but 
that’s enough, Heaven knows. It’s the worst 
ailment that has ever struck me. Then, if 
you add to that this dark, wet, foggy, sooty, 
cold, penetrating climate—you ought to thank 
your stars that you are not in it. I’m glad 
your mother’s out of it, as much as we miss 
her; and miss her? Good gracious! there’s 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


President of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
with the War Office.” 


“A Pittsburgh millionaire is here,” writes Page, “trying to close a bargain 
The outcome of this visit was the enormous quantity of American made munitions which were sup- 
plied to the British armies in 1915 
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no telling the hole her absence makes in all 
our life. But Kitty is a trump, true blue and 
dead game, and the very best company you 
can find in a day’s journey. And, much as we 
miss your mother, you mustn’t weep for us; 
we are having some fun and are planning 
more. I could have no end of fun with her if 
| had any time. But to work all day and till 
bedtime doesn’t leave much time for sport. 

The farm—the farm—thne farm—it’s yours 
and Mother’s to plan and make and do with 
as you wish. | shall be happy whatever you 
do, even if you put the roof in the cellar and 
the cellar on top of the house. You've got 
to have a farm out of this land and this money, 
and the money is to go to make it; and that’s 
my part of the job. You can take only 100 
acres and make that absolutely perfect or 
you can scatter the money over 300 acres 
as you like. Do anything and everything 


as you like, so only every cent goes to the 
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essential purpose of getting the ground ready 
and making things grow and not to plans 
that imply all time and all money to complete. 

lf you have room enough (16 x 10 plus a 
fire and a bath are enough for me), I’ll go 
down there and write a book. If you haven’t 
it, I’ll go somewhere else and write a book. 
1 don’t propose to be made unhappy by any 
house or by the lack of any house nor by 
anything whatsoever. 

All the details of life go on here just the 
same. The war goes as slowly as death be- 
cause it zs death, death to millions of men. 
We've all said all we know about it to one 
another a thousand times; nobody knows 
anything else; nobody can guess when it will 
end; nobody has any doubt about how it will 
end, unless some totally improbable and un- 
expected thing happens, such as the falling 
out of the Allies, which can’t happen, for 
none of them can afford it; and we go around 
the same bloody circle all 
the time. The papers never 
have any news; nobody 
ever talks about anything 
else; everybody is tired to 
death; nobody is cheerful; 
when it isn’t sick Belgians, 
it’s aeroplanes; and when 
it isn’t aeroplanes, it’s bom- 
barding the coast of Eng- 
land. When it isn’t an 
American ship held up, it’s 
a fool American-German ar- 
rested as a spy; and, when 
it isn’t a spy it’s a liar 
who knows the Zeppelins 


SIR DIGHTON PROBYN 


Comptroller to Queen Alexandra. 
Mr. Page was greatly impressed by 
the dignified courage of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who constantly 
came to the American Embassy to 
inquire about ‘‘missing”’ relatives 
and friends. ‘‘These are the kind 
of women and the kind of men,” 
he writes, “that have made the 
British Empire and the English 
race . ] thank heaven that 
I am of their race and blood 

They do not weep; their voices do 
not falter; they are brave, proud, 
and self-restrained. They take it 
as the price of greatness and of 
Empire. This morning the first 
man was Sir Dighton Probyn, of 
Gueen Alexandra’s household—so 
dignified and courteous that you'd 
hardly have guessed his errand 



































BRAND WHITLOCK 


American Minister—now Ambas- 
sador—to Belgium. ‘These are the 
saving class of people to whom life 
becomes a bore unless they can 
help somebody. There’s just such 
a fellow in Brussels—you may 
have heard of him, for his name is 
Whitlock. Stories of his showing 
himself a man come out of that 
closed-up city every week” 


MYRON T. HERRICK 


American Ambassador to France 
at the outbreak of the war. ‘‘Her- 
rick, in Paris, somehow causes 
Americans and English and even 
Guatemalans who come along, to 
go out of their way to say what he 

has done for them 
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are coming to-night. We 
don’t know anything; we 
don’t believe anybody; we 
should be surprised at no- 
thing; and at 3 o'clock I’m 
going to the Abbey to a ser- 
vice in honor of the 100 
years of peace! The world 
has all got itself so jumbled 
up that the bays are all 
promontories, the moun- 
tains are all valleys and 
earthquakes are necessary 
for our happiness. We have 
disasters for breakfast; 
mined ships for luncheon; 
burned cities for dinner; 
trenches in our dreams, 
and bombarded towns for 
small talk. 

Peaceful seems the sandy 
landscape where you are, 
glad the very blackjacks, 
happy the curs, blessed the 
sheep, interesting the chin- 
whiskered clodhopper, in- 
nocent the fool darkey, 
blessed the mule, for it 
knows no war. And you 
have your mother—be 
happy, boy; you don’t know 
how much you have to be 
thankful for. 

Europe is ceasing to be 
interesting except as an ex- 
ample of how-not-to-do-it. 











TEWFIK PASHA 


Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain on the outbreak of war. “Alas! We shall 
never see old Tewfik again!” Page took over all the embassies of the powers with 


It has no lessons for us which Great Britain was at war. Sights that entertained Americans in London 


except as a warning. 
When the whole continent 
has to go fighting—every 
blessed one of them—once a century, and half 
of them half the time between and all pre- 
pared even when they are not fighting, and 
when they shoot away all their money as soon 
as they begin to get rich a little and everybody 
else’s money, too, and make the whole world 
poor, and when they kill every third or fourth 
generation of the best men and leave the 
worst to rear families, and have to start over 
afresh every time with a worse stock—give 
me Uncle Sam and his big farm. We don’t 


were the brass plates that appeared on all these pretentious buildings, such as that 
on the German ‘“‘Botschaft” in Carlton Terrace: ‘American Embassy, German 


branch” 


need to catch any of this European life. We 
can do without it all as well as we can do with- 
out the judges’ wigs and the court costumes. 
Besides, I like a land where the potatoes have 
some flavor, where you can buy a cigar, and 
get your hair cut and have warm bathrooms. 
Build the farm, therefore; and let me hear 
at every stage of that happy game. May the 
New Year be the best that has ever come for 
you! Affectionately, 
W. H. P. 


(The January instalment of the Page letters under the title of “Waging Neu- 
trality”’ will describe the efforts of Page and Sir Edward Grey to preserve 


friendly British-American relations under conditions of great difficulty) 
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YELLOW FEVER—FIRST AND LAST 


Its Beginning in the Wonderful Maya Cities of Yucatan Which, 
About A.D. 600, Were Comparable in Civilization With Those 
of Egypt at its Prime. Its End at the Hands of Modern Science 


By HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN 





T WILL be a proud day for science when _ then a facade of some ancient place of worship 
the announcement is made that yellow would show the faces of gods, staring out 
fever has been conquered once and for all through a screen of briars. Previous explo- 
and the malignant organism which causes rations in Guatemala had convinced me that 
it has been rendered as extinct asthe harm- a dense population once held the plains of © 
less dodo. In this article | wish to speak Peten, the valley of the Usumacinta, as well 
about the beginning as well as about the end of as territory far to the south. 
yellow fever, reading a strange tale from Returning to the beautiful city of Merida, 
documents which seldom pass under the public after this search, | met Dr. M. E. Connor of 
eye. I wish to show that this dreadful disease - the Rockefeller Foundation, who was there 
originated in the lowlands of Central America, stamping out one of the last seed-beds of 
long before Columbus persuaded a gracious yellow fever, after a successful campaign in 
queen to pawn her jewels, and that it destroyed Guayaquil, Ecuador, during 1g!o. We 
the first civilization of the Mayas which was by swapped enthusiasms—always a stimulating 
far the most brilliant civilization in the New sport—and out of our mutual enlightenment 
» World and, indeed, had few equals in the Old. came the researches which | am presenting 
First I must explain the personal setting. here. 
From February till June of this year I was in Many diseases come to man after he civilizes 
Yucatan searching for ancient ruined cities in himself. Really primitive peoples are re- 
the central forests, under the auspices of markably free from body ailments—witness 
Harvard University. The trail led into a Stefansson’s Eskimos of Victoria Land. And 
region entirely uninhabited to-day; we went six the explanation may be that the continuous 
days south of Xkanha, the last backwoods existence of organisms which cause disease 
village of the Maya Indians. And everywhere can only be effected where human population 
there was overwhelming evidence that many is fairly concentrated. Diseases exist among 
people had once crowded the land with vast animals lower than man, especially when these 
platforms, pyramids, temples, and palaces, all are numerous, and it is entirely likely that 
constructed laboriously of stone. Now and many human diseases had their earlier history 
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A MODEL OF THE CASTLE, AT CHICHEN ITZA 
Shown on the opposite page in its present condition. The entire structure is about 130 feet in height, and was erected under 
the rule of chieftains from the Mexican highlands during the Fourteenth Century. Chichen Itza was pfobably depopu- 
lated about 1400 A. D., but its great Well of Sacrifice was a shrine in later years 
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! A MODEL OF THE HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR OF UXMAL 

This model, in the National Museum, in Washington, is carefully constructed as an exhibit of Mayan architecture. The 

original building is 330 feet in length, and is a perfect exampie of the palace type of Maya building, rising from a platform 
mound. Uxmal is situated in northern Yucatan. It flourished from the Tenth to the Fourteenth Century 
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THE HOUSE OF THE MAGICIAN AT UXMAL 
This is a famous temple of the Mayan renascence (950-1250 A.D.). From its lofty flat roof can be seen the ruins of a series 


of splendid courtyards enclosed by richly adorned buildings of cement and cut stone. 
the left are three projecting serpent faces, a typical decoration. 


On the cornice of the building at 
The civilization of the Mayas was a very great one, but 


it seems to have been terribly scourged by yellow fever, and ultimately this crowded country was entirely deserted, the 
frightened inhabitants migrating to the high, fever free country of central Mexico 


in animals lower than man. The minute 
parasitic plants and animals, mostly bacteria 
and protozoa, which cause most contagious 
and infectious diseases, are specialized forms 
of life with a long pedigree of evil ancestors. 
Some of them, as the malarial germs, live in two 
hosts, one being cold-blooded and the other 
warm-blooded. As warm-blooded animals 
developed into new genera and species it is not 
impossible that their parasites adjusted them- 
selves to the changes by proper modifications. 
Man is one of the last animals to appear upon 
the horizon; some of his diseases may be older 
than he. 

In yellow fever we have a disease carried 
from man to man by a single species of mos- 





quito, formerly called Stegomyia fasciata, now, 
by some triumph of scientific nomenclature, 
rechristened Aédes calopus. This mosquito 
is to all intents and purposes a domestic 
animal. It has perfectly adapted itself to 
human civilization and is practically dependent 
upon the conditions that surround human 
habitations. It lives in the houses of man, 
breeds in his water containers, and bites him 
by preference. It has been shown that the 
fastidious calopus will bite a white man or an 
Indian before it will bite a negro. But when 
hungry it will bite a rat or even a canary bird. 

The Aédes calopus is a common carrier of 
yellow fever germs, or perhaps we should say, 
a medium of exchange. It takes these germs 
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from one man and passes them on to another, 
meanwhile keeping the culture up to standard 
in its own body. Perhaps originally when 
Aédes calopus was a wild insect it carried an 
organism very like the Leptospira icteroides 
(which Dr. Hedeyo Noguchi tells us is the 
spirochzete which causes yellow fever) from one 
wild rodent to another. Perhaps the day came 
when some man accepted the exchange and the 
spirochete of the rodent was able to adjust 
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itself to the internal arrangements of a new 
host. Of course this is speculation, but Dr. 
Noguchi has found bacteria very like Lepto- 
spira icteroides in wild rodents, and he has been 
able to kill healthy guinea pigs with the germs 
of human yellow fever. 

Among the ancient Mayas all the conditions 
necessary for the happy and continued ex- 
istence of a house-broken mosquito were found. 
Water was commonly stored in cement-lined 














A DETAIL IN THE NUNNERY QUADRANGLE AF UXMAL 


Mayan construction is of cement faced with cut’ stone. 


The chambers are vaulted. 
often show elaborate faces, so highly conventionalized as sometimes almost to escape recognition as faces. 


The architectural decorations 
The panel 


shown here has four faces, one above the other, which can be more readily recognized by the strange mouths and 


fantastic teeth than by anything else. 


Above the mouths are the projecting noses and the sunken eyes. 
faces of reptile gods ruling over rain and sunshine 


These are the 
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THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 


At San Juan Teotihuacan in the Valley of Mexico. 


a much greater volume than any pyramid in Egypt, although it is not so high. 
twelve feet thick and repaired by the Mexican Government. ~ 
its downfall is recorded as having occurred in the Twelfth Century. 


This overwhelming structure, the mere foundation of a temple, has 


It has been stripped of a layer about 
Teotihuacan was one of the leading cities of the Toltecs and 
Disease in epidemic form was doubtless present in the 


last years, and its presence may be explained by the conquests which the rulers of this city made in the lowlands. Yellow fever 
could not exist permanently in the highlands 


cisterns called chultuns which were ideal breed- 
ing -places. Then there were always water 
jars and water gourds at hand. In its wild 
days the mosquito may have found its breed- 
ing place in the water pockets of the giant 
Bromelia (a plant something liké a pineapple 
with trough-like leaves which conduct rain 
water into pockets at the base of the leaves). 
These are common throughout Yucatan, cling- 
ing to tree trunks and even to the walls of 
ruins, The water is generally clear, but often 
one finds a colony of black ants infesting the 
plant and not infrequently larve of mos- 
quitoes. On hot thirsty trails | have taken 
many a refreshing drink from these cisterns of 
green leaves. The point is that a mosquito 
with the genéral breeding habits of the Aédes 
calopus could have thrived in Yucatan even 
before the age of civilized man. 

And there were plenty of rodents there, 


among others the tender tepisquintli (1 venture 
this is the finest wild meat in the world). In 
many Indian houses one sees various rodents 
kept as pets. Some of these may once have 
been domesticated as the South American 
Indians domesticated the guinea pig and the 
West Indian natives the hutia. Now, if only 
it could be shown that the Leptospira icterotdes 
exists in the blood of rodents in Yucatan, or 
that they have immunity from it, the stage for 
the entrance of yellow fever into human history 
would be set. And now for the proofs that 
yellow fever did make its dramatic entrance 
before the mailed soldiers of Spain. 

In the twenty year period extending from 
1477 to 1497, which the Maya Indians called 
Katun 4 Ahau, in their remarkable system of 
counting time, there occurred in Yucatan a very 
severe plague or epidemic, resulting in thou- 
sands of deaths. It came after civil war had 
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THE ENTRANCE TO A CISTERN 


The Mayas stored water for the dry season in these vaulted reservoirs, which proved to be ideal breeding places for the 
yellow fever mosquito, and since the cisterns were ordinarily placed near habitations, the mosquito was almost ever present 


depopulated the last of the stone-built cities 
and had dragged the Mayas down to a kind of 
life which may have lacked sadly the old- 
time sanitation. The epidemic is referred to in 
several chronicles written in the Maya tongue 
but in Spanish letters. While these date from 
some time after the Conquest, they are based, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, upon original 
native records in hieroglyphs of the Indians. 
There are also a number of references and 
traditions of this epidemic in several early 
books written by Spaniards living in Yucatan. 
The entries in the Chronicle of Tizimin for 
Katun 4 Ahau (1477 to 1497) and Katun 2 
Ahau (1497 to 1517) are: 
Can Ahau—uchi mayacimlal ocnalcuchil ich paa. 
Cabil Ahau—uchei nobkakil. 

These entries have been translated as 
follows. 

“Four Ahau, the pestilence, the general 
death, took place in the fortress. 

“Two Ahau, the small-pox took place.” 

We here see a clear distinction between small- 
pox which was introduced among the Indians 


of Yucatan by the first Spaniards to arrive 
there, and another epidemic which took place 
before the discovery of America. Let us 
examine the names a little more closely. 
The word mayacimil or mayacimlal means 
literally “the Maya death’’, the second term’ 
ocnalcuchil means literally “when the buzzards 
enter the houses (to eat the dead who cannot 
be buried)” Oc, enter; zal, house; cuchil, 
buzzard. What a terrible picture of the 
devastation of an epidemic disease is contained 
in this one word. . 

Small pox is called here nob kakil, which 
means “great fire’ but in other places it is 
sometimes called pom kak, “copal-incense- 
fire.’”’ The eruptions, characteristic of the 
disease, are compared to burns made by the 
sputtering native incense. 

A similar reference is contained in the Maya 
historical record called the chronicle of Chu- 
mayel. I quote the original text and follow 
this with a literal translation. 

Can abau, uchcit mayacimlal uchci ocnakuchil 
ych paa. 








DESOLATION IN TIKAL 


A city lost in the tropical forest of Guatemala. The temples, crowning steep pyramids, rise above the forest, and below 

them are square miles of ruins. Tikal was a mighty city in the days of Rome. Its last dated monuments record very 

exact dates at the beginning of the Seventh Century. Then came the catastrophe which led to its utter depopulation. 

From the signs found by investigating scientists it seems apparent that yellow fever wiped out this high civilization of 
a former period 
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Cabil abau, uchci kakil nobkakile. 

“Four ahau—took place the Maya-death, 
took place when buzzards-enter-houses in the 
stronghold.” 

“Two ahau—took place the fire, the great- 
fire.” 

Several early historians of Yucatan, includ- 
ing Bishop Landa, Sanchez de Aguilar and 
Cogolludo, refer to tra- 
ditions of great pre- 
Spanish epidemics. In 
the Dictionary of Motul 
under “mayacimlil’”’ we 
read: “A great mortality 
which was in Yucatan, 
and it is taken for any 
mortality and pestilence 
that carries off many 
people.” 

But why do we ven- 
ture to identify this epi- 
demic with yellow fever? 
First because we find in 
other native books of 
Yucatan, written in the 
first years of the Con- 
quest, many statements 
of medical usages and 
particularly in these 
books there are refer- 
ences to the treatment 
of asymptom known in 
Maya as xe kik, literally, 
blood vomit. Now, 
vomit of coagulated 
blood from internal bleed- 
ing and jaundice are the 
outstanding symptoms of 
yellow fever. Of course, 
the cures given in these 
ancient books were not ef- 
fective; they were purely 
magical. One is told to grind up red feathers, 
red berries, red leaves, etc., as a medicine to pre- 
vent the outgushing of the red fluid upon 
which life depends. These references only 
disclose the pitiful ineffectuality with which 
man resisted the onslaughts of an invisible 
enemy. 

Benzoni, whose History of the World, 
published in 1572, was based on notes and 
observations taken by him in Central America 
between 1528 and 1542, relates a dialogue 
between Montejo, the conqueror of Yucatan, 
and a Maya cacique (upward of a hundred and 
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Codex Telleriano-Remensis, an Aztec picture of 
history where events are associated with years. 
This picture refers to an epidemic of yellow fever 
(blood vomit) that took place before the dis- 
covery of America, in the year 1 Rabbit (1454) 
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ten years old, he says!) named Alquinotep: 
“Signor Montejo, in times past, when | was a 
lad, there came a disease so severe that men 
vomited worms, whence a great mortality 
ensued, so that we really expected all to 
die. Yet all these events were noth- 
ing compared with the great cruelties com- 
mitted by thee and thy soldiers upon us!” 

These statements par- 
allel closely the account 
given by Bishop Landa 
who also wrote soon 
after the Conquest. For 
further details we must 
have recourse to the his- 
tories of ancient Mexico 
which the Aztecs kept. 
Fortunately these are of 
a nature to leave little 
doubt, for here we not 
only have accounts in 
the native language but, 
what is better yet, we 
have pictures. Again it 
is possible to distinguish 
clearly between the small- 
pox which the Spaniards 
introduced and the really 
native yellowfever which, 
however, could not exist 
on the highlands of Mex- 
ico except as a summer 
epidemic. It was en- 
demic, however, in the 
eastern lowlands near 
Vera Cruz. 

Smallpox has usually 
been introduced to In- 
dian tribes by the first 
European visitors and it 
has everywhere made 
terrible ravages. It was 
introduced into Yucatan before 1517. In Mex- 
ico it was planted among the Indian allies 
of Cortez in 1519, and on the highlands of 
Mexico it was a great factor in bringing about 
the triumph of the Spaniards. 

The Aztec chief who succeeded Montezuma 
was Cuitlahuac, who ruled only 80 days, dying 
in 1520 of smallpox. In the Aubin Codex we 
find this king with his crown upon his head 
and his unmistakable hieroglyph above this, 
in connection with the year sign 2 Knife (1520). 
Opposite this picture is shown his body, 
wrapped up for burial, surrounded by little 




















The circle shows the date to be 2 

Knife (1520) and the dotted figure 

shows that the disease was smallpox. 

The wrapped body near the top tells 

plainly enough that the result was 
death 


circles, which symbolize the 
smallpox sores. In another 
entry in the Chronicle of 
Tepechpan we see the same 
elements, only here the or- 
der isa little different. The 
bundled dead wears the 
crown and hieroglyph of 
Cuitlahuac while the dotted 
sickness covers a body 
placed below. 

A disastrous epidemic of 
smallpox in 1538 is pictured 
by dead bodies covered with 
dots which represent the 
smallpox scars. Similar 
pictures of a much later 
date are found in the 
buffalo hide records of the 
Sioux recording this terrible 
visitation of smallpox 
among the tribes of the up- 
per Missouri in 1838. The 
Mandans were nearly wiped out at this time. 

Yellow fever epidemics are represented by 
blood gushing from the mouth. With these 
pictures there are explanatory texts and we 
find the name cocolizili used as the Aztec name 
of the disease, or perhaps of any epidemic. | 
find six representations of yellow fever epi- 
demics on the highlands of Mexico, referring 
to three distinct epidemics, the first in 1454— 
sixty-five years before the arrival of Cortez— 
the others in 1545 and 1576. Now their 
records are faithful copies of pre-Spanish 
histories and contain essential agreements 
which establish their chronological depend- 
ability. For instance, there are several pictures 
of eclipses of the sun (the earliest in 1437) and 
all of these pictures are correctly placed under 
the years when eclipses of the sun were visible 
in Mexico. 

All the pictures show blood coming out of the 
mouth of a dead or dying person. In some 
cases this is colored red. The earliest case, 
in the Codex Telleriano-Remensis, shows three 
persons in dying condition and spurts of blood 
issuing from their mouths or lying upon the 
ground. In this case we only know from 
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written accounts that the year 1 Rabbit was 
one of extreme disaster. Famine always 
follows pestilence. 

Don Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl in his 
famous history of the Chichimecs gives an 
account of the years 1450-1454 as one con- 
nected story of misfortune. “In the year to 
Rabbit (1450) there were very disastrous snow 
storms and in the three years following the 
crops were short. In 1 Rabbit (1454) there 
was an eclipse of the sun and then the sickness 
increased and so many people died that it 
appeared no one would survive. And such 
was the calamity which had come over the 
land and the hunger was so excessive that many 
traded their children for maize in the provinces 
of Totonapan, where this calamity did not 
extend. And the people of those provinces, as 
they were such great idolaters, sacrificed all 
the slaves, which they bought, to the gods, this 
appearing the proper thing to do to avert the 
same calamity from their land.” 

But we know that at this time Montezuma 
I. had been carrying his wars of conquest down 
into the humid lowlands of Vera Cruz. His 
soldiers probably brought the infection up to 
the highlands. 

In the Aubin Codex this disastrous year is 
symbolized by a buzzard perched on a human 
body. The epidemics of yellow fever that 
occurred in 1545 and 1576 are probably ex- 
plained by the constant communications which 
the Spaniards had with the port of Vera Cruz. 

The Annals of Chimalpahin is a chronicle 
written in the Aztec language but in European 
script. It refers to history before and after 
the coming of Cortez. There is a description 
in it of the epidemic of 1576 which I shall quote. 
“Then also began in the land of Amequemecan 
Chalco the malady called cocolizili. It began 
in the month of August and was not then very 
strong. It was, above all, serious during the 

















































month of September when it raged for 30 days. 
While this great epidemic lasted, the greenish 
fever reigned; blood ran out without effort 
from the mouth and nose, bringing on death; 
there was no remedy and a vast number of 
people died in all New Spain.” Another much 
longer and more harrowing description of this 
epidemic of 1576 occurs in another Aztec 
chronicle, the Annals of Techemacalco, the 
symptoms of yellow fever being clearly indi- 
cated in the native text. It will be noted that 
the place was the Valley of Mexico, nearly 
8,000 feet above the sea, and the time late 
summer. 

These facts point so strongly to pre- 
Columbian yellow fever in America that we 
may ask: What effect did this disease have on 
the ancient civilizations? It could not have 
originated on the highlands where the earliest 
agriculture began thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ. It must therefore have 
made its start among the lowland Maya of the 
Yucatan peninsula and adjacent parts of 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras. These 
Indians tamed the wet tropics and developed 
one of the great civilizations of the world. 
They had no draught animals, using instead 
the human beast ef burden. With maize and 
beans as staple foods, one man engaged in 
agriculture could release ten for other kinds of 
labor. So we get stone built cities with enor- 
mous platforms and pyramids. The stones 
were cut without metal tools and were carried 
on the backs of men from quarry to edifice. 
These human beasts of burden were more 
effective than draft animals would have been: 
they consumed less food and water for the work 
done. In the area of the First Empire of the 
Mayas there were greater cities than any in 
Central America to-day—there were millions 
of people in regions where now there are only 
thousands. This area was one of the most 


densely populated parts of the world between 
200 and 600 A.D. Then a calamity came 
which swept these cities clean. 
fever? 


Was it yellow 


The King of the Aztecs who succeeded 
Montezuma, whom Cortez overthrew, 
died of smallpox after ruling eighty 
days. He is shown in the picture on 
the opposite page as seated on his 
throne, in the year 2 Knife (1520). In 
the pictureon this page heis represented 
as wrapped in burial garb. The small 
circles around the figure show that he 
died of smallpox 
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While Europeans had never 
come in contact with yeliow 
fever before they found it in 
America, they, in turn, in- 
troduced smallpox to the 





native Americans. The 
dots on the figures repre- 
sent the outstanding char- 
acteristic of smallpox and 
the design at the top sig- 
nifies that this smallpox 
epidemic took place in the 
year 7 Rabbit (1538) 























One thing which 
may take many 
persons by surprise 
is the fact that there 
are many hundred, 
of dates in the 
Maya cities of the 
First Empire, 
carved on buildings 
and monuments. 
These permit us to 
construct a chrono- 
logical framework 
for history which is 
very accurate. The 
first dates fall about 
the time of Christ, 
but by far the greatest number fall between 400 
and 600 A.D. The number of great cities 
increased rapidly toward this latter date. 
Then without warning, with comparatively few 
signs of a decadence in art, the end came. All 
the cities were depopulated and the land left 
uninhabited. It is possible that this depopu- 
lation extended as far south as Costa Rica. 
Later, primitive people of South American 
origin pushed north along the Mosquito Coast 
and crossed through the regions where the 
proud Maya cities had flourished. What could 
explain this sudden fall so well as a great 
epidemic which would break down the deli- 
cately adjusted social organization of a highly 
civilized community? Huntington suggests a 
climatic change, but most anthropologists do 
not accept his results. 

Imagine a people whose lives depended on 
water kept in cisterns and on agriculture 
developed to meet the demands of a tremen- 
dously centralized population. An invisible 
death like yellow fever would strike them with 
uncontrollable panic. We have only to read 
the annals of fear when our own Southern 
States felt the dreadful visitations—the fleeing 
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multitudes, the paralyzed commerce, death 
from hunger and exposure, picket-lines where 
men shot to kill. The world was recently 
startled by a story of disordered migrations in 
hunger stricken Russia. In 600 A.D. the 
Maya Empire may have witnessed this thing 
in still more intense form. 

Endemic centres of yellow fever can only 
occur under certain conditions of climate and 
population. The climate must permit the 
carrier mosquito to breed freely the year 
around; in other words, an endemic centre 
can only occur in the low- 
lands of the Torrid Zone, and 
even there not in a desert en- 
vironment. But the human re- 
quirement is still more difficult 
to meet: there must either be 
a large stationary population or 
a considerable floating popula- 
tion, originating outside the fever 
zone. In other words, new hu- 
man blood for the Leptospira 
icteroides must be supplied either 
by immigrants or by newly born 
children. 

An epidemic is a general con- 
flagration, burning itself out in a 
short time or brought to an end 
by weather too cold for the mos- 
quito. In the temperate zones 
yellow fever epidemics are only hh 
possible in warm weather. In 
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In 1454 a terrible yellow 
fever plague swept the 
country of the Mayas. 
So terrible was it that 
the dead could not be 
buried and this picture 
tells of the vultures that 
ate the dead 





without immunity. Even so, the fever has 

disappeared from many places when the cli- 

mate is favorable by reason of what scien- 
tists call “the failure of the human host.” 

As a result of the restriction of commerce dur- 

ing the Great War the whole 

course of the Amazon was freed 
oO from yellow fever for lack of 
new human blood. 

The factors which enter into 
the keeping alive of yellow fever 
are these: The mosquito is in- 
fected when in search of blood 
to stimulate her to deposit eggs. 
She can only be infected by 
biting yellow fever patients in 
the first three days of their ill- 
ness, and such patients are never 
numerous in an endemic centre 
where the fever burns slowly but 
steadily, unless 
the population 
be large. After 
sucking the 
blood of a human 
being suffering 


The circle with the char- 
acters is the symbol for the 
vear 1 House (1545) and 
the lower part of the pic- 
ture signifies that a yellow 


New Orleans the epidemics used eg fever epidemic took place from yellow 
to begin near the end of sum- o, 4 at that time fever, the mos- 
mer with August and September b,*t, quito proceeds 
as heavy months, and come to AY) in a day or two 


a natural end in December. 

During the last few centuries 
ships have not only spread yellow fever far 
beyond its original home, but they have 
kept it continuously going in small tropical 
ports where it would have soon burned it- 
self out except for the ingress of sailors 


The old name for yellow fever 
coming from its’ most striking 
symptom, was “black vomit” 
and this name has its counter- 
part in the Aztec word cocolitziz. 
This hieroglyphic tells of the 
yellow fever epidemic in the 
Valley of Mexico in 1545 





to lay eggs, and her chances of 

surviving this ordeal are not 
great. If she does survive for at least ten 
days she is capable of infecting a human being 
by taking a second blood meal, provided she 
finds one who is not immune. Then she may 
lay eggs a second time with another slender 
chance of survival. And always new mos- 
quitos must be infected from the human 
sufferers during their first three days. From 
these facts it appears that the yellow fever 
germ does not have a high factor of safety in 
his favor. 

For centuries ng means were found to com- 
bat this disease. Then quarantines were 
established, which were not always successful 
because the flight of all well persons from an 
infected zone was precipitate. Although the 
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Another plague was 

that of grasshoppers 

which destroyed the 
crops 





Pasteur Institute of Paris, and various foreign 
governments have joined in the fight on yellow 
fever, yet the great glory for 
its present reduced state be- 
longs to the United States. 
The Yellow Fever Board of 
the Army, by a series of dan- 
gerous experiments upon a 
group of heroic volunteers, 
determined the controlling facts 
about the disease, and then Dr. 
Gorgas put them into practical 
application. Havana, which 
had been for centuries a 
source of infection in yellow 
fever was soon made entirely 
free of the disease and in a 
few years all Cuba was free. 
After Havana came Panama, 
Rio de Janiero, and Vera Cruz. 
Of course, new 
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formerly much used, and is still necessary under 
some conditions. Close screening of water 
tanks is effective when orders can be en- 
forced. 

Of course any campaign for sanitation can 
only be successful with full governmental 
codperation. The director must have the 
power of arresting all persons, rich and poor, if 
the orders are not obeyed. 

The yellow fever map is fast 
diminishing, especially since the 
Rockefeller Foundation has 
thrown its splendid organiza- 

- tion into the fight. A new dan- 
ger came with the opening of 
the Panama Canal and the pos- 
sibility that infection might be 
carried to the teeming millions 
of Asia. The Yellow Fever 

Advisory Council is composed 

of Drs. Carter, White, Guiteras, 

and Noguchi, all with vast 
experience in sanitary work. 

Guayaquil, a pest hole since 

1720, was quickly reduced by 

the energy and skill of Dr. M. 

E. Connor, and Merida, Yuca- 

tan, has by this time fallen 





facts were brought 
to light as the 
work went on. Es- 
pecially noteworthy 
were the results 
obtained by Dr. 
Noguchi, of the 
Rockefeller _Insti- 
tute, in connection 
with yellow fever 
controlwork atGuayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, which demonstrated that 
the fever is caused by the 
bacteria called Leptospira 
icteroides. This is a most im- 
portant discovery, since it was 
generally supposed that the 
causative agent was a proto- 
zoan parasite comparable to u 
the one which causes malaria. 

The recent development in method of 
eradicating yellow fever mosquitoes is to let the 
adult insects alone and attack the breeding 
larvae in the water tanks. Certain surface 
swimming minnows are used. The little fish 
are inexpensive and easily distributed. They 
grow fat and frisky on wrigglers. Oil was 


Knife. 
the year 6 Knife (1576) 


took place. 


Tepechpan 


Thelarge circle contains six small 
circles and another circle con- 
taining the Aztec symbol for a 
This design represents : 
in Brazil. Cases are now reported 
which a yellow fever epidemic 
This drawing is 
pictured in the chronicle of 





before the same field general. 
There have been recent flurries 
of the disease in northern Peru, 
and in the Bahia region of 


from southern Mexico and 
Belize, British Honduras. There 
is still a possibility that the 
fever has struck inland in 
western Africa. But we may 
confidently await the final an- 
nouncement that yellow fever 
has been stamped out forever. 
It will not be long in coming. 


This drawing is one of a 
series that shows the 
calamities that befell 
the Mayas the years 

following 1550. This 
picture shows hail de- 
stroying the corn in 1452 























AMERICA’S DELEGATES 
TO THE CONFERENCE 


Chosen for Their Capacity for Teamwork and for Their Skill 
in Negotiation, Under the Close Direction of the President 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


N CONSIDERING the American position 
in the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments, and the men who, as members 
of the American delegation, must express 
and support that position, as good a place 

to begin as any is with the man who isn’t on it, 
namely, Senator Borah. A good many folks in 
the United States think that Senator Borah 
ought to have been put on the delegation, and 
at one point there was the beginning of an or- 
ganized effort, reaching to parts of the country 
distant from Washington, to urge President 
Harding to appoint him. This effort Senator 
Borah himself discouraged when it was brought 
to his attention. In doing so, he undoubtedly 
was actuated by motives of taste; but he may 
readily have been actuated also by a real prefer- 
ence on his part not to be on the delegation. 
Any one who looks into it can readily find good 
reasons both for President Harding not putting 
Senator Borah on the delegation, and also for 
Senator Borah preferring not to be on. 
Senator Borah has a unique position in the 
United States, and the very heart of that posi- 
tion is his aloofness. He is a figure apart. 
When he takes a stand, he stands alone; and 
when he moves, he goes his own gait. When 
the organization Republicans want to express 
the distinction between Senator Borah and 
themselves, and at the sametime be a little criti- 
cal of him, they call him a “soloist.” A good 
deal of the distinction, as well as the power, 
which Senator Borah enjoys rests upon this 
aloofness, and he would surrender it if he should 
become a member of a body in which he might 
be called upon, even in the faintest degree, to 
surrender his individuality for the expediency 
of group action. It is true Senator Borah is a 
Republican; but it is equally true that he is not 
looked upon as a party man, and that he holds 
his place, both as a Senator from Idaho and also 
as a larger figure in the public life of the United 
States, not so much by a franchise from the 





Republican party as by something broader. 
He holds his place in American life by the 
existence of a personal following which includes 
not only Republicans, but also Democrats, 
Progressives, and Independents of every va- 
riety. This personal following does not look 
to Senator Borah to act as a member of any 
group. What it expects from him is a com- 
pletely individual position on public questions, 
a position which reflects his own thought and 
his own temperament, without regard to party 
or any other associations. This following of 
Senator Borah’s looks upon him as the spokes- 
man for no person except himself. This is the 
very heart of the loyalty that he gets from those 
who believe in him. If at any moment he 
should become the spokesman not of himself 
but of a group, he would impair his standing. 
If Senator Borah should at any time seem to be 
voting too consistently with the Republican 
party, a good portion of his following would 
become suspicious of him, and most of them 
would become bored with him. It is essential 
to Senator Borah’s preservation of his unique 
and useful place in American life that he shall 
always speak for himself alone, and shall never 
let himself get into a position where his associa- 
tions would make it necessary or expedient for 
him to modify his individual viewpoint in the 
slightest degree. 

These are the reasons why Senator Borah 
may well have preferred not to be asked to be- 
come a member of the American delegation; 
and out of these same reasons flow the corres- 
ponding reasons why President Harding may 
equally have preferred not to appoint him. 
The American delegation to the present con- 
ference must act as a unit. They must be a 
team—and Senator Borah is not a team-work 
man. There is no reason why he should be. 
There are a hundred public characters who can 
best contribute service by their capacity for 
team-work. The ones who, like Senator Borah, 






























make their contribution to the public service in 
the shape of original and independent thought 
are much more rare. They are valuable in pro- 
portion to their scarcity, and it would be a pity 
if President Harding, by urging Senator Borah 
to become merely one of a team; or if Senator 
Borah, by being willing to be one of a team, 
should impair the unique position he has. 
From President Harding’s point of view, he had 
to have men experienced in team-work. He 
had to have men who would submerge their 
individual points of view in a common Ameri- 
can policy. Indeed, he had to have men, who, 
in some respects, would be willing and able to 
take on the President’s own point of view and 
urge it as the common point of view of all. 
The American delegation must act, to an un- 
usual degree, as the agents of President Hard- 
ing. They are his agents in a much greater 
degree than an ambassador to a foreign country 
is, for they are here at home, holding their 
meetings within a stone’s-throw of the White 
House and doing their work in constant daily 
association with him. President Harding is the 
dominant American figure in this conference. 
It is he who will supply that intangible, impon- 
derable, but most important thing, that we 
speak of as the spirit of the occasion. The 
others supply different varieties of experience, 
knowledge of procedure, and command of 
details. But it is President Harding who sets 
the American key-note. No position on any 
question of importance will be taken by the 
American delegation except after consultation 
with Mr. Harding. Under the circumstances, 
it is necessary for the American delegation to be 
composed of men who, by their training, tem- 
perament, and habit of mind, are able automat- 
ically to fall in with what is decided upon as 
the American policy on each point as it comes 
in. They must be men who are accustomed to 
this kind of intellectual team-work. It would 
never do to have a man whose individual view- 
points are so strong that it would be necessary 
for Mr. Harding to interrupt the conference 
every once in a while in order to persuade or 
convince his own associates. All the time and 
vitality that Mr. Harding has for persuading 

and convincing must be kept available for 
application to the foreign delegations. In the 


heat of argument, the strength of the American 
team must not be diminished by the presence of 
one member who has to overcome his own men- 
tal reservations before he can throw his weight 
Mr. Harding must have men 


into the game. 
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whose experience has given them the ability 
to throw off their personal mental reservations 
just as soon as a group action is decided upon. 
It all comes down to the fact that Mr. Harding 
had to have men good at team-work, and Sena- 
tor Borah’s distinction lies precisely in the 
qualities that prevent his being a team-work 
man. 


SENATOR BORAH’S STRENGTH 


N SAYING that President Harding did best 
in not putting Senator Borah on the delega- 
tion, the writer ought also to state his very 
decided admiration for the Idaho Senator. 
The last time I called on Senator Borah in the 
evening, I found him reading Addison; and ona 
previous occasion, when he rose to shake hands, 
he laid down a volume of Edmund Burke. 
There aren’t many public men who keep their 
minds steadily fertilized by this sort of reading 
and study. Not a great many Senators have 
the same impulse that Mr. Borah has toward 
scholarship, and he has an added advantage 
over a good many of them in the fact that he 
doesn’t fritter his time and vitality away in the 
futilities of Washington social life. He has 
great capacity for hard work, and he keeps all 
his time either for work or for the sort of recrea- 
tion that inspires and fertilizes his mind. When 
he makes a speech in the Senate, it is invariably 
a good speech. Not only is it good in form and 
style, but it is always based on the solid granite 
of hard work and investigation into the subject. 
A good many folks in Washington think that 
Senator Borah is as big a man as Daniel Web- 
ster. They turn to this comparison because 
of the analogy between Senator Borah’s fight 
against the League of Nations, and Daniel 
Webster’s fight for precisely the opposite prin- 
ciple of strong federal government. As regards 
this incident of Senator Borah’s career, we 
sha’n’t know how big a man he is for fifty years 
orso. If the trend of evolution in the world is 
toward a federated League of Nations, then 
Borah is in the wrong and his place in history 
won’t be very big. On the other hand, if the 
permanent policy of the United States turns out 
to be isolation from Europe, then Senator 
Borah will be appraised as a pretty large figure. 
History will attend to all that dispassionately. 
It is too early to do so now. Some persons, 
when | praise Senator Borah for using his leisure 
to read Burke and Addison, reply that they 
wish he’d use a little of his recreation time to 
take a trip to Europe and learn the realities of 
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our relations to the world. However, history 
will tell us accurately whether Senator Borah’s 
insularity was a mistake or not. 

Another reason why Senator Borah is much 
more comfortable outside the present confer- 
ence than in it lies in the fact that it is quite 
within the possibilities that, sooner or later, 
he may want to take a position in the Senate 
critical of the deliberations or the conclusions 
of the conference. The conference, as it stands, 
is not quite the kind of conference Senator 
Borah wanted and worked for so successfully. 
The conference Senator Borah wanted, the one 
which he pressed upon the Senate until he got 
the unanimous vote of seventy-six Senators for 
it, was to be restricted to the consideration of 
naval armament only, and to three nations 
only, Japan, Great Britain, and the United 
States. When the rather different conference 
which President Harding called, grew and 
spread out to the point where we began to 
speak of the subjects it was going to include as 
an “agenda,” and when the invitations took in 
several other nations, it isn’t by any means 
certain that Senator Borah didn’t become a 
little dubious about it. A conference which 
takes in the Far East, and the question of the 
tripartite agreement to protect France, and a 
good deal else in Europe and Asia, is getting 
into a field where Senator Borah has extremely 
pronounced views, mostly of a negative sort; 
and it is quite possible that before many weeks 
have elapsed, he may be found looking upon the 
proceedings of the conference with eloquent 
alarm. Certainly it is to be expected that 
Senator Borah would not wish, by becoming a 
member of the delegation, to bind himself in 
advance to support any conclusions in a field 
where he already has conclusions of his own of 
an extremely pronounced and individual sort. 
So far as the conference achieves agreement 
about disarmament, it will command Senator 
Borah’s enthusiasm. But some of its possible 
conclusions in the different field of international 
relations may run counter to Senator Borah’s 
fixed and fairly well-known ideas. 

Those who think Senator Borah ought to be 
on the American delegation, and those who 
wanted to start an organized movement to 
press Harding to put him on, begin with the 
premise that it was Senator Borah who brought 
the conference about. They think it was his 
pioneering agitation that led to the call, and 
that failing to invite him to a place at the table 
was rather pointed forgetfulness on President 
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Harding’s part. To these reasons, some of the 
Borah partisans added another, namely, that 
they knew Senator Borah sincerely favored 
limitation of armament, and they weren’t cer- 
tain about all the men President Harding did 
select.. There is not much to this.. Those 
who think this way do so merely because Sena- 
tor Borah’s fight is fresh in their minds. They 
forget what Mr. Elihu Root has done for dis- 
armament merely because it isn’t so recent. 
The fact is that Mr. Root, taking his career as 
a whole, has probably done more in the direc- 
tion of eliminating war than any other Amer- 
ican. The part he has played for more than 
twenty years has been concerned chiefly with 
international courts. It has been careful, sure- 
footed, and constructive work. It is based on 
the principle of arbitration and judicial deter- 
mination of international disputes, which Mr. 
Root believes to be the only principle through 
which the elimination of war can be securely 
accomplished. Because this work of Mr. 
Root’s hasn’t been spectacular, the wide public 
that only recalls his general reputation fails to 
realize how great an asset he is for the purposes 
of the conference, for peace and limitation of 
armaments through international agreements. 
No, while Mr. Root’s personal following is 
found in different sections and different strata 
from Senator Borah’s, the fact is that Mr. 
Root’s presence on the American delegation is 
fully as great an assurance of sincere effort, 
fully as hopeful a sign of success, as Senator 
Borah’s would be. Possibly more so, for Mr. 
Root is a more patient man, more experienced 
in negotiation, more reconciled to the com- 
promises that are essential in negotiation, than 
Senator Borah is. Senator Borah is the sort 
of negotiator who takes a firm stand at the 
beginning and doesn’t budge an inch; the sort 
who makes a declaration of principles, and if 
the others don’t come all the way up to them, 
emerges from the conference room with sudden- 
ness and a loud yell. It is fine, but it isn’t 
negotiation. It’s a method that once in so 
often wins a one-hundred-per-cent victory, but 
it is not the method through which ninety-nine 
out of a hundred diplomatic successes are 
brought about. Mr. Root is just as earnest for 
getting rid of war as Senator Borah is, and a 
little more experienced in the arts that are es- 
sential to getting that result out of the sort of 
conference this is. 

As to just what is the precise relation be- 
tween Senator Borah’s agitation and the con- 
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ference that is now in session, it is pretty hard 
to be clear. There is some very interesting 
history about this conference which will have 
to remain unwritten for a considerable time. 
A good many folks take it for granted that it 
was Senator Borah who brought it all about. 
That isn’t wholly true. All the time that Sen- 
ator Borah was conducting his public crusade, 
there was a separate movement, under Presi- 
dent Harding’s initiative, going along beneath 
the surface. President Harding’s effort was 
carried on through diplomatic channels. Up 
until the time when the invitations were issued, 
the process was informal and secret. Until the 
diplomatic records become public we shall not 
know how far they were accelerated by Senator 
Borah’s crusade, and how far they went along 
quite apart from it. It is just conceivable that 
the historian of twenty years from now, who 
has an opportunity to see the documents, may 
find that President Harding’s effort was a little 
embarrassed by Senator Borah’s drive in the 
Senate, which, in its later stages, became rather 
headlong. There isn’t any doubt that at one 
stage of the events leading up to the conference, 
President Harding became a little alarmed lest 


the popular movement in America in the direc-. 


tion of disarmament—disarmament as distin- 
guished from limitation of armament—might 
take on so great a momentum as to endanger his 
programme. The letter he wrote to a woman 
leader of this popular movement, as well as 
some other public utterances of his, showed this 
clearly. He felt obliged to warn the American 
public not to place their expectations of the 
results of the conference too high. 

The danger to success of the conference in- 
herent in too headlong a popular movement in 
America in the direction of disarmament was 
and is obvious. At one point, this movement 
in some quarters took the form of disarmament 
by agreement, if possible; but if not by agree- 
ment, then disarmament anyhow as an exam- 
ple. If our foreign neighbors should get the 
idea that the American sentiment for a radical 
degree of disarmament is so great that we can 
be confidently expected to disarm anyhow, then, 
obviously, there would be no reason for them to 
enter into any agreement with us. If they 
were going to get the benefits of drastic reduc- 
tion on the part of the United States, regardless 
of any agreement with them, then there 
wouldn’t be any reason for them to give us 
similar assurances, or to take on any obligations, 
or in fact to enter into any kind of agreement. 
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Disarmament by example would be an engaging 
adventure in idealism, but as a practical matter 
it might not work. We might get the exalta- 
tion of the consciousness of having provided a 
good.example, but the other folks might neglect 
to follow it. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE SITUATION 


HE real American position in this confer- 
ence arises out of the facts of the situation. 
It is always the safest course for politics to 
follow, and not go ahead of, economic facts. 
The facts of the present situationare that Amer- 


-ica is the richest nation in the world. Of that 


there can be no doubt. We are also the great- 
est creditor nation in the world. Of that, 
equally, there can be no doubt. It is probably 
not quite as certain that our interests in world 
trade, and world affairs generally, are greater 
than those of any other nation. Whether 
Great Britain’s relation to world affairs, or ours 
is the larger does not really matter. There can 
be no doubt that our relation to the world was 
enormously increased by the outcome of the 
war. The net of it is that we are certainly 
better able than any other nation to build and 
maintain the biggest navy in the world and 
that probably our relation to the world justifies 
our doing so. Throughout all history, when- 
ever any country has become the leading credi- 
tor nation of the world, and in other ways has 
come to have a dominant position in world 
affairs, the logical thing, and the thing that 
always has been done, has been for that country 
to build the biggest navy and to take a domin- 
ant position on the sea. This is the logical 
thing for us to do, and we are well able to do it. 
We can stand more than twice as much taxa- 
tion, for example, as Japan and Great Britain 
combined. In an armament race there is no 
question of our ability to outstrip every other 
nation. But we prefer not to start such a race. 
We prefer to abdicate some of the natural inci- 
dents of our dominance in wealth. We don’t 
want to be the pacemaker of an armament race. 
What we have done in calling this conference 
is to say to the rest of the world that we don’t 
want to take advantage of the position we have 
been put in as a result of the war. 

For two hundred years or more, Great Britain 
has had the biggest “place in the sun.” We 
have never envied her that position nor coveted 
it for ourselves. But Germany did covet it. 
Germany went to war to seize Great Britain’s 
“place in the sun.” Germany failed to get 
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what she went after; but, as occasionally hap- 
pens, the fruits of the fight fell to us as an inno- 
cent bystander. At Great Britain’s request, 
we paid her all the money we owed her, and 
then, in addition, loaned her and the other 
Allies large sums. From being the greatest 
debtor nation in the world, we passed to being 
the greatest creditor nation. Not only did we, 
without seeking it, displace Great Britain in 
that important element of world-dominance— 
further, at Great Britain’s request, in order 
to help her win the war, we became a great ship- 
building nation. In the short space of three 
years, we multiplied our ownership of ships by 
five. Weare not yet, by any means, so great a 
mercantile shipping nation as Great Britain; 
but we have greatly reduced her leadership. 
At any time, the nation which is the greatest 
creditor nation, and the greatest mercantile 
shipping nation, is more or less called upon to 
have the biggest navy. The biggest navy goes 
with the other things. The natural course for 
us would be to go in with the momentum the 
war gave us, and take this position of domin- 
ance. But in calling the present conference 
we have said, in substance, that we don’t want 
to be so selfish and aggressive as this. We 
don’t want to subject our neighbors to such a 
strain; and so we call our neighbors in and pro- 
pose that we mutually set a limit to our navies. 
We think, if we can say so without too much 
unction, that this is rather a fine thing for us 
to do. It would seem incredible if our neigh- 
bors should fail to see the spirit of our attitude 
and join us in our effort to make the burdens of 
armament less heavy for all. But if our neigh- 
bors don’t see their way clear to joining us in 
this self-restraint, there is obviously only one 
thing for us todo. We must then go ahead and 
build a navy in proportion to our place in the 
world. 


HARDING AND THE PUBLIC 


HAT, substantially, is America’s position 

in the present conference. But it is essen- 
tial to that position that the American people 
should be ready to back itup. If theconference 
should fail, President Harding must say to the 
American people that he has made a good- 
faith effort to bring about an agreement to 
limit arms, that it has failed through the fault 
of one or more of the other nations; and that, 
therefore, we must go ahead and build a very 
great navy. If, by any unhappy mischance, 
President Harding should be compelled to make 
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that announcement, the American people must 
be willing to take this alternative. At all 
times, throughout the course of the conference, 
Mr. Harding must be backed up by the con- 
sciousness of this willingness on the part of the 
American public. It would impair the hope of 
success if it were clear that America would not 
back Mr. Harding up in this position, but would 
go ahead and disarm anyhow. That was the 
danger Mr. Harding foresaw when he took steps 
to keep the popular agitation in America within 
bounds where it could be restrained. Not 
merely restrained, but completely reversed— 
if the outcome should make it necessary to 
about-face. 

It should be made clear that Senator Borah’s 
position is and has been entirely consistent with 
what is said here. He was never either a 
leader or a follower of the “disarmament as an 
example” slogan. Senator Borah’s position 
always was that if we couldn’t get Japan and 
Great Britain to join us in an agreement to re- 
duce, then we should go ahead and build the 
biggest navy in the world. But the aggressive 
and successful movement which Senator Borah 
led in the Senate did, indirectly but not less 
inevitably, more or less excite and stimulate 
the popular movement which, in some quarters, 
expressed itself as a demand for “disarmament 
anyhow.” After history has read the diploma- 
tic correspondence, it may tell us that Senator 
Borah’s crusade forced President Harding’s 
hand a little prematurely. Mr. Harding is 
temperamentally a careful, steady-going, sure- 
footed man. There are several reasons why it 
might have been better to call a conference 
which was to include many questions of foreign 
relations beside armament, a little later on. It 
might have been better for the débris of the late 
war to be cleared up a little more. It should 
be remembered as an important distinction 
that this present conference is meant to look to 
the permanent future. It is not meant to deal 
with temporary matters arising out of the 
aftermath of war. It is not merely the kind of 
immediate post-war peace conference that 
Paris was. The injection of issues which are, 
primarily, incidents of the aftermath of war 
embarrasses rather than accelerates the broad 
purposes of the present conference, which look 
to the permanent future. For example, the 
call for the present conference came when we 
were just in the middle of the process of re- 
arranging the determinations of the Paris Con- 
ference about mandates. It is reasonable to 
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suppose that we would have preferred to have 
had all this out of the way before calling a con- 
ference that looks to the permanent future. 
Also, there is a school of thought which says 
that we ought to have waited a while before 
calling this conference. This school starts 
with the assumption that it is not in the great- 
est decorousness for a conference for limitation 
of armament to be initiated by a nation whose 
own navy is inferior. It says we should have 
gone on with our building programme a little 
farther before asking the others to join us in 
reduction. The theory is, it’s all right for the 
big fellow to take the lead for an abdication of 
strength; but that such an invitation doesn’t 
come with quite the same grace from one who is 
relatively smaller. Looking at it in another 
way, this school says that a limitation agreed 
upon now, on the basis of the navies as they at 
present are, would leave us permanently with 
a navy inferior in one or two important respects 
to the navies of Great Britain and Japan, and 
inferior to what our navy ought to be in relation 
to our place in the world. They think that 
looking at it either way we ought to have gone 
on with our building programme until we should 
be stronger than either Great Britain or Japan, 
before inviting the others to make an agreement 
for limitation. There isn’t a great deal to this. 
It isn’t the spirit of the conference that the 


proposed agreement shall be arrived at in a 
spirit of meticulous and suspicious matching of 
ship for ship. The real purpose of the confer- 
ence is to create a spirit of mutual trust. 


OUR OWN ARMAMENT 


F WE are to get on a basis of mutual trust, we 

can perfectly well afford to leave the con- 
ference as we enter it—with a somewhat smaller 
armament than at least one of the others, and 
a smaller one than our relation to the world 
demands. If all the nations are in earnest, a 
few ships one way or the other don’t matter. 
In a state of reduced armament all around, it is 
our potential, as distinguished from our actual, 
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strength that is our safeguard. But we mustn’t 
think about it in terms of anticipating war. 
The business of the present conference is to get 
rid of all that. We must begin to think in 
terms of agreement, not of disagreement. 
That psychological sort of success is the only 
kind of success the conference can achieve that 
will have assured permanence. 

It is what can accurately be described as the 
state of mind of the conference that is the im- 
portant thing. And it is in creating an atmos- 
phere of mutual accommodation among men of 
different temperaments and varying aims that 
President Harding’s greatest ability lies. A 
phrase that he occasionally uses to describe the 
process is “getting men to march in step.” 
Most of his past successes in politics rest upon 
this faculty. It was an essential factor in his 
presidential campaign last year. The outcome 
of that campaign was so overwhelmingly favor- 
able to him that after the event most of us 
took it for granted that the whole thing was 
easy and inevitable. But the fact is that Mr. 
Harding began that campaign with what was 
close to a seriously divided party. There were 
Republican leaders and masses of Republican 
voters who favored the League of Nations quite 
as strongly as Mr. Wilson did. There were 
other leaders and other masses of voters who 
were frank in their threat to bolt the party 
unless Mr. Harding took the position of what 
was called the “irreconcilable” opposition to 
the League. Intheend, Mr. Harding’s method 
brought all the Republicans into line. A man 
who was capable of getting William H. Taft, 
who had appeared on the platform with Presi- 
dent Wilson in favor of the League, to march 
in step with such “ bitter-ender’’ enemies of the 
League as Senator Brandegee and Senator 
McCormick; and who brought Mr. Hoover 
to link arms politically with Senator Hiram 
Johnson, is justified in looking with hope 
upon his capacity to bring mutual trust to a 
conference in which, after all, there is no fun- 
damental difference as to purpose. 





THE NORTH 
THAT NEVER 
WAS 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 











Of Which the Truth Is That Richmond, Virginia, Has Three Times As Much Snow As 
Northernmost Alaska, and Havre, Montana, Colder Weather Than the North Pole 


When Stefansson, through various documents, laid before the Canadian Government, the winter 
of 1919, the message which he is now laying before the readers of the WorLD’s Work in a series of 
articles, they were sceptical, for the message was new and his description of the North in many respects 
the opposite of that previously given by explorers. But Parliament appointed a Royal Commission 
to see if Stefansson’s view or the earlier one was correct, and they decided for his. Progress since then 
bas been even more rapid than he predicted. The Prime Minister of Canada bas moved a vote of 
thanks to him “ For calling to our atteniton the possibilities of our northern land which we had previ- 
ously undervalued,” and the Hudson’s Bay Company has deviated from its ancient exclusive pursuit 
of fur buying in the Arctic and has commenced there on a large scale the developments which Stefansson 
advocated. The colonization and development of the North along the lines of our own development 
on the Western plains would not be possible if the North were the sort of place we always supposed it 


to be. 
place—TueE Epitors. 


F THE average American or European 
university graduate has ten ideas about 
the North, nine of them are wrong. So 
far as the victims of American education 
are concerned, I know from experience. 

As to the Europeans, I judge them by their 
books and conversation. > 


] happened to be born of British parents 
in Manitoba which is British territory, but my 
parents moved to the United States when I was 
only a year old and | have been through the 
regular mill of American education—common 
school, high school, and university to the Bache- 
lor of Arts degree at the State University of 


lowa. I then had three years of post-graduate 
study at Harvard, held a scholarship and two 
fellowships there, and even became an instruc- 
tor in a minor capacity. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to suppose that during the period of 
my formal and informal education I absorbed 
the same general type of misinformation 
as does the average American. When | 
went North and became an explorer | found 
that nine out of ten of my ideas about 
the polar regions were wrong, and from that 
] infer that if you are an honor graduate 


There we have the key to the vast possibilities of the future North. It never was that kind of 


of some university you are probably in as bad 
a case. 

When I was a student at Harvard, there 
was preaching just across the way from us 
Samuel McChord Crothers. It was a delight 
to listen to him, whether in church or in the 
lecture room, and from that delight I passed 
to the equal joy of reading his essays and 
books. The reading of one of these essays 
may not have been exactly a turning point 
in my life, but it certainly was an event. It 
had a lasting effect on me. The essay was on 
the advisability of founding a university of 
unlearning. Wherever I have gone since, but 
especially in the polar regions, the opening of 
each new vista has brought a further endorse- 
ment of the general wisdom of that proposal. 

Doctor Crothers said that this and other 
lands are filled with schools and colleges en- 
gaged in teaching us things that are not so 
and it would be a highly desirable thing if 
there could be established in each country at 
least one well-known institution where you 
might go and unlearn a few of them. This 
he proposed to call in each country the National 
University of Polite Unlearning. 
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For many years it has been a large part of 
my activities to say in lectures and writings 
and conversation that the Far North, both in 
the western and eastern hemispheres, is des- 
tined to be colonized in the same general 
way as were the Western prairies of the United 
States half a century ago, by the same type 
of people, and with a resulting civilization not 
fundamentally dissimilar. This assertion is 
met in the minds of readers or listeners by 
small armies of objections. The things you 
think you know about the North arise in a 
body to declare that the contention is absurd. 
On such occasions I think of myself as a pro- 
fessor in Doctor Crothers’s University of 
Unlearning. With the initial advantage of 
knowing what the reader or listener thinks he 
knows about the North (for I knew those things 
myself once and believed them until I went 
North and found they were not true), I pro- 
ceed as follows to demolish his misknowledge. 


¥ 1, Nearly if not quite the most fundamental 
wrong idea about the North is that the North 
Pole is the coldest place in the northern hem- 
isphere, and that the polar regions are far colder 
in winter than any countries that are now in- 
habited by the -average kind of civilized 
European or American. When we stop to think 
about it, we see we have really always known 
that this could not be true. 

Besides minor considerations, there are three 
main factors that determine what the possible 
minimum temperature of any place may be. 
These are latitude, altitude, and distance 
from the ocean. Wesee at once that the North 
Pole has in a high degree only one of these three 
qualifications for being extremely cold. Cer- 
tainly it is at a high latitude. But the North 
Pole does not lie high above sea level, for it is 
located in an ocean which Admiral Peary, at the 
time he visited the Pole, found to be more than 
twelve thousand feet deep. And if it is not 
above sea level neither is it far away from the 
ocean, for it lies in the ocean. Possessing only 
one of the three main qualifications for being 
extremely cold, it naturally is never extremely 
cold. Those who theorize about it generally 
agree that the minimum temperature there 
seldom if ever drops below sixty below zero, 
Fahrenheit. However, that is a matter of 
theory. No one has as yet spent an entire 
year at the North Pole. It need not be more 
than a year or two, and in my opinion it will 
not be more than a decade or two, until some- 
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body goes to the North Pole, stays there a 
year, and brings back to us a coherent account 
of how cold or warm it is there from day to 
day for the twelve months. The main handicap 
in an attempt of this sort would be the mobile 
nature of the fractured floating ice that covers 
the vicinity of the Pole. It seems probable 
that after being formed in the part of the 
ocean that lies between the North Pole and 
Alaska, the ice masses drift across the polar 
area at the rate of perhaps half a mile per day. 
They are bound for the Atlantic; their destina- 
tion is the ocean to the north of Iceland and 
Norway, where they meet the Gulf Stream, are 
melted, and disappear. Any one who made his 
camp at the North Pole would learn through 
astronomical observations after a few weeks 
that he was no longer at home and would have 
to pick up his bed and walk back to the North 
Pole. Apart from that, living there a year 
would be easier than some polar achievements 
that are already history. 

If the actual minimum temperature of the 
North Pole is a matter of theory, we are in no 
doubt about the temperatures of the north 
coast of Canada or Alaska. For more than 
twenty years in the case of Canada and about 
forty in the case of the United States there 
have been weather bureau observatories on the 
north coast of North America. I have spent 
in the polar regions ten winters and thirteen 
summers myself and during most of that time 
I have carried reliable thermometers, so that | 
could say from my own experience how cold 
it is up there in winter, but | prefer to quote the 
records of the Canadian and American weather 
bureaus. I have written both of them and 
asked them to give me the lowest temperature 
ever recorded in the Canadian station at Her- 
schel Island on the north coast of Canada near 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and the 
American station near Point Barrow, at the 
north tip of Alaska, about 300 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. The replies in both cases were 
identical: “We have never recorded anything 
lower than 54° F. below zero.” 

The other day I was reading over a report 
of the meteorological observations of my Arctic 
expedition of 1913-18, made by the second-in- 
command, Dr. R. M. Anderson. He says, 
“The lowest temperature of the winter was 
46 degrees below zero,” or about like Saranac 
Lake, New York State, which is a winter resort. 
Temperatures as low as 50° below zero are rare 
on the north coast of North America and there 
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are many winters when 45° or 46° below is the 
lowest record. 

After asking the United States Weather 
Bureau for the lowest record applicable to the 
north coast of Alaska, I inquired for the lowest 
temperature ever recorded in some settled por- 
tion of the United States in some average 
American community where a good many aver- 
age Americans live in average American com- 
fort. They replied that in a small town near 
Havre, Montana, they had registered 68° below 
zero. Almost as low temperatures have been 
recorded in Havre itself, and Havre is a typical 
American town of three or four thousand in- 
habitants, with stores and shops, with schools 
and little children going to school, with churches 
and people going to church* at a temperature 
fourteen degrees lower than it ever has been 
known to be on the north coast of North 
America and about ten degrees lower than it 
probably ever is at the North Pole. And 
Havre is not by any means the only place in 
Montana where the minimum cold is lower 
than on the north coast of North America. 

I lived for fifteen years in Pembina County 
at the northeast corner of North Dakota, and 
as a small boy I used to go two and a half miles 
to the little red schoolhouse at a temperature 
as low as I have ever seen it in my journeys 
along the coastline or over the moving sea ice 
in the polar regions. All the other little boys 
and girls did likewise and none of us realized 
that we were heroes doing it. Since then, much 
better dressed and outfitted and in every way 
better able to take care of myself, | have done 
the same thing as a polar explorer, and have 
been counted a hero for doing it. At my birth- 
place in Manitoba the minimum government 
record is 55° below zero, one degree lower than 
the minimum for the north coast of North 
America. Accordingly, if you happen to be 
living in Manitoba or Dakota or Montana and 
want to become a polar explorer, about 
all you have to do for a proper outfit when 


*The methodist clergyman at El Centro, California, told 
me this year that his and the other churches of El Centro 
(a town, of ten or twenty thousand Americans) suspend 
church services for several weeks every summer because 
no one can come for the heat. There is no such period of 
suspension of activities at Havre, even when the cold for 
days and weeks is more intense than at the north pole. 
Churches and high schools and kindergartens may have 
their attendance lowered by blizzard or cold, but they sel- 
dom if ever suspend even for a day of emergency. There 
certainly are no protracted and regular periods of suspended 
activity, such as you find with the churches in several of 
those American towns where the extreme summer heat 
ranges from 110° to 122° in the shade (as Yuma, Arizona, 
EI Centro, California, etc.). 
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you start north is to leave at home a few of your 
clothes. 

I once said substantially this in a lecture at 
Kalispell, Montana, and noticed that my 
audience did not seemto be particularly pleased. 
After my talk a number of them came to me 
and, after first giving me a little taffy by saying 
that my talk had been interesting on the whole, 
they went on to say that they resented the way 
I ran down Montana and hoped that | would 
not do it outside the state. “Here in Mon- 
tana,” they said, “we realize that 60 below zero 
is not particularly dreadful and that you can 
go about your ordinary work without discom- 
fort at such temperatures, but people outside 
the state might not realize it and might get the 
wrong idea from what you say.” 

I replied by saying that | was not running 
down Montana, but was merely using it as a 
yardstick. The merits of Montana are per- 
fectly well known, not only in the state itself 
but in Florida and Kentucky and California 
and Europe. When you speak of a yardstick 
you do so because everybody knows how long 
a yard is. The merits of Montana are almost 
as well known as the length of a yard. When 
you think of Montana you think of vast herds 
of cattle and sheep and horses that run out all 
winter without a barn and without hay, and 
do pretty well at a temperature lower than 
that of the north coast of North America. | 
was merely using Montana as a yardstick, 
comparing a place well known to be excellent 
with another place little known and supposed 
to be disagreeable. I told them: “I am not 
running down Montana; | am praising the 
North Pole.” 

Coming back to the principle enunciated 
above, we see that we have always known that 
Montana ought to be colder than the North 
Pole, for of the three factors which determine 
extreme winter cold—latitude, altitude, and dis- 
tance from the sea—the North Pole has only 
latitude while Montana is reasonably far north, 
is reasonably high above sea level, and even in 
the towns where people live is far away from 
any ocean. The combination, accordingly, 
produces extremely low temperatures in winter. 

A moment’s thought will show, however, 
that on the basis of these factors the coldest 
point in the northern hemisphere cannot ever 
be in North America, for the same factors 
have a higher value on the larger continent of 
Eurasia. Accordingly, we find the cold pole 
of the northern hemisphere in Siberia, north of 
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Yakutsk, where, by figures published by the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, 
the temperature goes down to 92° below zero 
in winter. Other sources equally respectable 
give the minimum temperature at 96° below 
zero. And this is a settled community. They 


do not cultivate tropical fruits nor, indeed, 
wheat or Indian corn, but they do have oats and 
barley and rye and garden products, and some of 
the people are the blond type of European, very 
much like the rest of us in complexion and char- 
acteristics, although showing possibly just now 
a slightly higher percentage of Bolshevism. 


¥ 

2. A complement of the idea that the North 
is dreadfully cold in winter is the notion that 
it is also cold through the entire summer. It is 
possible to maintain that the winters are dread- 
fully cold, but only by agreeing that the win- 
ters of northern Vermont and Saranac Lake 
and Minnesota and Montana are also dread- 
fully cold. But no one can even glance at the 
Weather Bureau records for summer tempera- 
tures in polar regions and maintain that in any 
sense of the English language the summers there 
are cold. 

Climate may be classified in various ways. 
One of them is to.make a division between con- 
tinental and insular climates. The ocean is a 
great stabilizing influence. In the south it 
acts generally as a refrigerator and in the north 
as a radiator. Even the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico are colder than the surface of 
the land in Texas in summer, and accordingly 
the sea breezes keep Galveston and Corpus 
Christi reasonably cool.-I was told at Fort 
Bragg, on the west coast of California, last sum- 
mer, that since the town was built the tempera- 
ture there has never risen above 85° in the shade, 
for the ocean breezes are continually blowing 
across it. But fifty miles inland beyond a range 
of mountains they frequently have a tempera- 
ture of 110° in the shade. Remembering that 
this is true of Texas and California, we are 
prepared to hear that the coastlines of the polar 
regions are never warm in summer. ‘Then 
five miles from the ocean at Point Barrow the 
temperature probably seldom if ever rises above 
75° in the shade, which is ten degrees colder 
than the similar record for Fort Bragg, Califor- 
nia, both places being at sea level and near the 
sea. But fifty miles inland in California gives 
you a temperature of 110° in the shade, and a 
hundred miles inland in Alaska will give a tem- 
perature approaching 100° in the shade.» | in- 
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quired from the American Weather Bureau 
last fall as to the highest temperature ever 
recorded under ordinary weather bureau regu- 
lations by their observatory at Fort Yukon in 
Alaska, four miles north of the Arctic Circle. 
They replied that the highest temperature at 
that particular place was 100° in the shade. 
New York City and Montreal are both places 
recognized as frequently uncomfortably hot in 
summer. Yet either of them is likciy to be 
cooler on a given July day than is Fort Yukon, 
in the Arctic. 

Any one can find out from the Weather 
Bureau that the temperature in Alaska north 
of the Arctic Circle has been known to rise to 
100° in the shade and any one can find out by 
writing to the officers of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States just how it feels in Alaska 
when the temperature is 100° in the shade. 
The summer of 1921 I was at Yuma, Arizona, 
when the temperature was 111° in the shade 
and nobody seemed to be suffering. In Chica- 
go or New York it is common to see streams 
of perspiration on people’s faces, but in Yuma 
the air is so dry that the perspiration is evapor- 
ated as fast as the mechanism of the skin 
pours it out. It is well known that in the 
commercial freezing plants low temperatures 
can be secured by evaporating ammonia, and 
that doctors can freeze the human skin as the 
basis for minor surgical operations by spraying 
it with a warm liquid which produces a lower- 
ing of temperature through rapid evaporation. 
Through a similar principle the skin of the hu- 
man body is a wonderful self-cooling device, 
but it works well only in dry climates. At 
111° in Yuma we felt almost cool through the 
rapid evaporation and did not suffer. A month 
later in Chicago at 93° in the shade | heard 
much complaining and believe there was a deal 
of actual suffering. 

* The climate which is intolerable in Chicago 
at 93° is the same kind of steaming heat you 
have at Fort Yukon, Alaska. The summer of 
1918 I was convalescent from typhoid at St. 
Stephen’s Hospital of the Episcopal Church 
at Fort Yukon. That summer the temperature 
did not go to 100° but it did go to 97°. The 
hospital is a three-story building and on that 
day most of us moved out of the upper two 
stories into the cellar, and I remember particu- 
larly that Archdeacon Hudson Stuck and | 
not only slept in the cellar but as near to the 
cool and damp cellar floor as we possibly could. 
I have just consulted a new edition of a 
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widely used American school geography and 
have found the statement that “north of the 
Arctic Circle it is always cold.” Either the 


author is unfamiliar with the Weather Bureau 
records or else he has a peculiar idea of the 
meaning of ordinary English words. 


3. After considering the minimum tempera- 
tures of winter and the maximum temperatures 
of summer, we come next to a consideration of 
the length of the seasons. It is true, generally 
speaking, that the farther north you go in the 
northern hemisphere the longer the winter and 
the shorter the summer. However, this has 
far less of a “ practical’? meaning than is com- 
monly supposed. A Sicilian may think that 
a winter of three months’ length is intolerable 
and if he insists that it is intolerable you can’t 
very well argue with him, but you can at least 
prove to him that numerous prosperous people 
live in a climate where there are three months 
of winter. There are those who are used to 
three months of winter who insist that six 
months of winter would be intolerable, but you 
can similarly show them that there are prosper- 
ous cities (such as Winnipeg, for instance) 
where you have winter half the year. But in 
Winnipeg you will in turn meet people who say 
that while five or six months of winter is no 
serious handicap to economic development, 
nine months of winter would be insuperable 
and intolerable. The argument is of the same 
nature and in its essence no more tenable than 
that of the Sicilian who thinks that even the 
shortest winter is unbearable. 

It will be said that you cannot raise wheat 
or corn where the winter is nine months long. 
That is true, but this does not necessarily form 
a serious argument against the value of the 
North. You cannot raise cotton in lowa, but 
you can raise corn; you cannot raise corn profit- 
ably in most parts of Manitoba, but it is one of 
the greatest wheat countries in the world; and 
you cannot raise wheat profitably on the Arctic 
Circle, but you can find something to take the 
place of the wheat. What that something is, 
we shall leave to be specifically answered in a 
later chapter. The general objection must, 
however, be answered at this point, if only 
partially and tentatively. This can best be 
done by suggesting a new version and a new 
application of an idea similar to the one Tenny- 
son had when he said “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” I shall not 
contend here, although | may later on, that the 
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climate of the North is such as to make our lives 
delightful to you or me, but shall for the mo- 
ment confine the consideration to a lower form 
of life—that of the plant kingdom. 

A botanist (I hope the reader will not mind 
my not hunting up his name, for the war is 
recent and he was a German) some decades ago 
laid down the general principle that the growth 
of plants depends not on the number of months 
of suitable climate but rather upon the number 
of hours of sunlight. It can be shown mathe- 
matically that the total number of hours of 
sunlight in a year (if we disregard cloudiness) 
is least at the equator and becomes greater 
(because of refraction) as you go north. Un- 
doubtedly temperature has an effect upon rapid- 
ity of growth but still sunlight as light rather 
than as heat seems to be the main factor. This 
explains the rhapsodies of the ordinary tourist 
who comes back from the Yukon or from 
Alaska with stories which the stay-at-home 
does not believe, but which are nevertheless true, 
about the wonderful size and marvelously rapid 
growth of the ordinary garden flowers when 
they are planted under the midnight sun. 

Not being a botanist | do not vouch for the 
statement, which | believe to be true, that 
plants not only stop growing during the hours . 
of darkness but also are sluggish in resuming 
their growth when the first beams of the morn- 
ing sun strike them. It is something like start- 
ing a motor car that has been allowed to get 
cold. In midsummer a plant has thirteen 
growing hours out of the twenty-four in Texas, 
fourteen or fifteen in Minnesota, twenty up 
on Great Slave Lake, and twenty-four hours on 
Great Bear Lake. Another way of stating it 
is that in the South the plants work single shift 
and in the North double shift. A plant on the 
Arctic Circle, therefore, has almost as much 
growing time in one month as it has in two 
months in the southern United States. The 
northern summer when measured by plant 
opportunities for growth is much longer than 
it may seem to be when you glance carelessly 
at the calendar. 

And even by the calendar the northern sum- 
mer is longer than most people imagine. On 
the Coppermine River north of Great Bear 
Lake, about fifty miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, | remember one period of three weeks 
when there was not a cloud in the sky, the sun 
beat down upon us the twenty-four hours 
through, and the heat rose to the vicinity of 
go° in the shade every afternoon without 








THREE BIRDS OF THE NORTH 


The ptarmigan (upper) has a very efficient 

protective coloring scheme. The centre picture 

is of a longspur, almost hidden in the grass 
about its nest 











Ducks are numerous along the Arctic 
Coast; the one shown in the lower picture 
is a king eider-duck. 





ANDROSACE, A COUSIN OF 
THE PRIMROSE (upper) AND 
WHITE DRYAS 


These pictures, taken at Bernard 
Harbor on the Arctic Coast, show 
a side of Arctic life that is little 
known to those who have not 
visited the North. The moth in 
the lower picture is only one of 
many insects of the North, and 
there are many varieties of flowers 
native to regions north of the 
Arctic Circle 

















DAISIES (lower) AND COTTON 
FLOWERS 


These pictures were taken on Her- 
schel Island, which lies in the 
Arctic Ocean about 400 miles 
directly north of Dawson, Yukon 
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HEAT IN THE SPRING 


This man with his dogs has found it more pleasant to stop and remove part of his clothes be- 
cause of the heat, and one of the dogs is standing in the water in order to cool off. This picture 
was taken in the spring before the ice had entirely disappeared, between Darnley and Langton 
bays on the Arctic Coast of the Northwest Territories, about 220 miles north of the Arctic Circle 


dropping lower than 70° or perhaps 60° at 
night. Those three weeks were certainly 
equal in opportunity for plant growth to six 
weeks of Texas, and they were by no means 
the whole summer. The mosquitoes came 
out early in May and we did not cease being 
tormented by sandflies until in September. 
The mosquitoes did come 
out at the earliest spring, 
but the summer lasted be- 
yond the sandflies, and the 
lakes did not freeze over 
until late in October. Then 
it is to be remembered that 
grass does not ordinarily 
spend all the summer in 
growing. Most plants, 
especially those of a semi- 
arid climate, grow for only 
a few weeks and then 





MOSQUITOES AROUND A 
“HUSKY” 


One of the principal handicaps in 
the North, during the summer sea- 
son, is the mosquito. This photo- 
graph does not show an exception- 
ally large number of them, and the 
outsider finds them almost unbear- 
able. However, one seems to grow 
somewhat accustomed to them in 
time 


ripen and turn yel- 
low. From the 
point of view of 
grazing animals 
they may be nour- 
ishing and valuable 
the whole year 
though they grow 
for only a few weeks 
or perhaps months. 
It is obvious, then, 
that the northern 
summer is amply 
long enough for the 
development of the 
wild forage plants, 
and soitis. This is 
the consideration 
which shows that 
the North is one of 
the greatest poten- 
tial grazing areas of 
the world, but that 
is a point we can 
develop fully only 
a little farther on in this argument. 








‘ 4. That the ground in the polar regions 
is always covered with snow, whether win- 
ter or summer, is another of the widely- 
spread wrong notions. Before going further 


we must realize that there are two ways of look- 
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That Never Was 





ing at this ques- 
tion. If | meet a 
Mexican and ask 
him, “Is there al- 
ways snow in Mex- 
ico?”’, he can an- 
swer me either yes 
or no and defend 
either answer. If 
he says yes, he is 
thinking about the 
mountain tops; if 
he says no, he is 
thinking about the 
vast average of his 
country. 

Even in the trop- 
ics there is perman- 
ent snow on the 
mountain tops if 
the mountains are 
high, and even in 
the remotest Arctic 
regions the snow 
all disappears from the land in summer, un- 
less it is very high land. Take, for instance, 
the north coast of Alaska. There is a range 
of mountains commonly considered a branch 
of the system of the Rockies which runs about 
straight east from Cape Lisburne, toward the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, leaving to the 
north a triangular coastal plain with a total 


times oppressive. 
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A CAMP NEAR THE HORTON RIVER 


The vegetation in the North is often surprisingly heavy, and in the summer the heat is some- 
Even beyond the Arctic Circle the thermometer occasionally reaches 100 


degrees 


area two or three times that of New York 
State or a little more than that of England 
and Scotland put together. This is a real 
prairie. In winter it is thinly snow-covered 
and the grass in most places can be seen stick- 
ing up through it. In summer it is green with 
grass and golden with flowers and there is never 
a speck of snow. As seen from the sea, the 

mountains to the south of 








this coastal prairie look 
high, for they rise from low 
land, but their actual alti- 
tude is less than six thou- 
sand feet. In this range 
you may find some small 
snowbank in a deep ravine 
or in the lee of a hill that 
faces north, but nothing 
large enough to justify in 
ordinary usage the name 
of glacier. You cross this 
first range of mountains 
and come to a second one 
nine or ten thousand feet 
high. This altitude is great 





WOODLAND CARIBOU 
This photograph was taken about 
two hundred miles north of the 
Arctic Circle, near the Canada- 

Alaska border 
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ESKIMOS OF CORONATION 
GULF 


The child in the centre picture 

has been left to take a nap, 

and has been completely un- 

dressed. The mosquitoes have 

probably been scattered by a 
breeze 


enough and here we do have permanent gla- 
ciers, although probably none nearly as large 
as those found in the state of Washington, the 
Washington glaciers being larger not merely 
because of greater altitude but also because 
of much heavier precipitation. 

We learn from the school books a great deal 
about the iciness of Greenland, and if we did 
not learn it from the school books we should 
learn it from the hymn book’s From Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 
But the hymn book is more correct and more 
careful in its statement than the ordinary geog- 
raphy, for the geography says that'Greenland 
is icy and lets it go at that, but the hymn book 
specifies “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
and that is exactly correct. 

‘Fhe mountains of Greenland are icy and 
Greenland is mostly icy because it is mostly 
mountainous. It is a mass of high mountains 






























in a region of heavy precipitation. Just to the 
east is the Gulf Stream and from the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream there continually 
rise clouds of vapor that are carried to the west 
and condensed into snow against the mountain 
tops, somewhat as we have a nearly perpetual 
snowfall upon the high slopes and tops of the 
Cascade Mountains in Washington. We have 
in fact as well as in the hymn books Greenland’s 
icy mountains. 

But the Greenland mountains are icy not 
primarily because they are northerly, but rather 
because the precipitation upon them is heavy 
and because they are high. Admiral Peary 
proved this about thirty years ago. Somewhat 
north of the middle of Greenland he climbed 
into the interior and found, as everybody ex- 
pected, that Greenland there as well as farther 
south is covered with inland ice. He travelled 
north and the season was 
summer. He was going 
toward the region which 
is popularly supposed to 
be coldest and iciest, but 
he tells us that as he 
traveled north the land 
became lower and lower, 
the ice became less and 
less. Finally he came to 
the end of the ice and 
snow and found before 
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POINT BARROW, ALASKA 
The northernmost settlement on the North American continent, which has long been a whaling station 


him large stretches of prairie land, green with 
grass and golden with flowers, with bumblebees 
and butterflies and birds and herds of grazing 
animals. Peary was upon the northwest coast 
of the most northerly land in the world, but 
because it was lowland it was free of snow in 
summer. 

Since then the north of Greenland has been 
further explored and we know now that the only 
part of Greenland where there are extensive 
areas of snow-free land in summer is the north- 
ern part. It is the most northerly possible 
land, so far as we yet know, and that emphasizes 
the generalization which | shall repeat, for it is 


important and admits of no exceptions: Any 
land, even in the tropics, is permanently covered 
with snow if it is very high; and no land, even in 
the polar regions, 1s permanently covered with snow 
unless it 1s high. 

We see then that in northern Alaska an alti- 
tude of five thousand feet is not enough: for 
perpetual snow where the sun can shine. Ten 
thousand feet isenough. But you have a great 
deal more snow at the ten thousand foot level 
in the State of Washington or the province of 
British Columbia than you have at that level 
in northern Alaska or the northern Yukon. 
This is because of difference in precipitation. 


HERSCHEL ISLAND 


Which lies a few miles off shore in the Arctic Ocean, north and west of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
The principal structure shown in the picture is the barracks of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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A NORTHERN FOREST IN SUMMER 


This picture was taken about fifty miles south of the Arctic Circle, near Ft. Norman, on the Mackenzie River. 
The entire country in this vicinity is covered with dense forest 


shown are not exceptional either in size or in number. 


5. A corollary of the idea that the North is 
covered with snow even in summer is the one 
that the North is a region of heavy snowfall. 
This is far from being true. If you take a map 
of North America and place your pencil near 
the southwestern corner of Alaska on the coast 
of Bering Straits, you may draw a line east, 
along the south coast some fifty miles inland. 
When you come east to British Columbia your 
line turns south, still keeping fifty or a hundred 
miles inland. When you come near the inter- 
national boundary your line will run east follow- 
ing the boundary between the United States 
and Canada, roughly. This is the line of 
heaviest snowfall. South of that line, gener- 
ally speaking, you have less and less snow and 
north of it you also have less and less snow. 
By the figures of the United States Weather 
Bureau, snowfall in winter in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, or in Richmond, Virginia, is three or four 
times as great as for the north coast of Alaska, 
while we believe that the snowfall in St. Louis 
or the Highlands of Scotland is ten times as 


*Epitor’s Note: 
fessor of Unlearning. 
knowledge of the North are misknowledge. 


This ends the second of Mr. Stefansson’s articles. 


The next paper is constructive. 


The trees 


great as on the north tip of Greenland or on 
the northerly oe discovered by my expedi- 
tion of 1913-18. “4n the north polar regions 
there is, to begin with, very little snow on the 
ground at the end of winter. We have already 
said that in some parts of the polar regions the 
temperature is 100° in the shade in the summer. 
It would have to be a very peculiar kind of 
snow if a little of it, more or less covering the 
ground in winter, would last far into the spring. 
Of course, it does not last long but disappears 
like magic. For three or four or five months, 
according to just where you are, you have green 
prairies and flowery meadows that are a delight 
to the eye and would be delightful to every 
sense but for the unbelievable plague of insects 
—mosquitos, sandflies, horseflies, and the like. 
These will prove a drawback next in seriousness 
to the wall of ignorance that surrounds the 
northern lands. China’s wall of masonry was 
never a very efficient barrier. A wall of mis- 
information is more effective, more difficult to 
teardown. ~< 


So far he has been a Pro- 
He has been destroying ignorance; showing that the very cornerstones of our 


It develops the thesis 





of the last paragraph above and shows us that the North, because it is a vast grassland, is already 
beginning to be what it must by its nature eventually become—the greatest meat producing section of 
the world. The argument is clinched by showing what the United States Government has already done 
in Alaska and the Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada. 
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THE CANADIAN OIL RUSH, LIMITED 


The Second of Two Articles on the Trip to the Ft. Norman Oil Fields 
and the Trading Posts of the Mackenzie River Valley and the Arctic 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 
With Photographs by the Author 


ORT SMITH, Northwest Territories, 
is the real point of departure for a trip 
to northern Canada. As far as Fort 
Smith one may travel without the 
official approval of the Royal Can- 

adian Mounted Police. But beyond that point 
the scarlet coated guardians of the wilderness 
will allow only the traveler to go who is first 
approved by them—who has explained his rea- 
sons for going, who has made his arrangements 
for transportation into the country and out, 
and who has also an assured food supply to 
last until his return. Once having satisfied the 
“Mounted” that he will be able to travel into 
the wilds and back, that he will not starve on 
the way, that his business is legitimate, and 
that he is physically capable of making the trip, 
he is given a little passport and may start upon 
his way. 

| On June 17th, last, the steamer Northland 
| Trader loaded the final consignments of north- 
| bound freight, and with her barge lashed along- 
side, slowly got under way, the first boat of the 
1921 season to leave for the North. Days be- 
fore, word had come that the ice was out of 
Great Slave Lake, which must be crossed on 
the journey, but the unexpectedly early season 


had caught all the river men napping, and it 
was not until nearly two weeks after the lake 
was clear of ice that the first steamer started. 
But even then the start was nearly two weeks 
earlier than usual. 

We left Fort Smith behind in the sunlight, 
high on the river bank, with the roar of the 
rapids a mile away drifting down, and a flock 
of pelicans sailing slowly over, and waved 
goodbye to a cluster of friends ashore who 
were to follow in two or three days on the more 
comfortable steamer Mackenzie River. 

The accommodations on the Northland Trader 
are not what they might be. She is not large, 
and she was being asked to do more than her 
fair share. _ She has nine two-berth staterooms, 
and there were about fifty passengers. But 
each of them carried his own bedroll, and those 
who did not get staterooms seemed perfectly 
content. They slept on deck or below, on the 
barge or in the barge. But they all slept— 
a large part of the time—and noone complained. 

The Slave River is monotonous and we were 
glad to complete the 200 mile journey to Great 
Slave Lake, and to round the point behind 
which is sheltered Fort Resolution. It was 
midnight when we arrived, and the sunset 

















GOVERNOR O.S. FINNIE 


And his staff at Fort Smith, 

N. W. T. Governor Finnie 

stands without a hat behind 
the wooden framework 


SHOOTING THE SMITH 
RAPIDS. (centre) 
These rapids in the Slave 
River are a serious handi- 
cap to the transportation 
system of the North 


ON THE DECK OF 
THE “NORTHLAND 
TRADER’ (below) 


T his steamer has state- 
rooms for eighteen and on 
the first trip north last 
season had about fifty 
passengers 
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THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY AIRPLANES 


These two planes started for the oil field last March, but crashed at Fort Simpson. 
The aviators got some oak sleigh runners, and made some glue by boiling down a moose 


propellers had been broken. 


One plane was repaired, but both 


hide. They glued the runners together, and with the few tools to be found at the post made themselves a propeller with 


which they flew back to civilization. 


Later the planes were equipped with pontoons, and made the trip to the oil well 


and return 


covered half the sky with brilliant color. No 
sunsets I have ever seen elsewhere compare with 
those of the North. For hours this one lasted, 
as the sun slid slowly sidewise to the horizon 
and barely dipped from sight, only to rise again 
in an hour or so and combine the colors of the 
sunset with those of dawn. 

Fort Resolution lies on a protected bay 





“MAIN STREET” IN FT. NORMAN 


Dirty log houses and innumerable dogs are the outstanding features of Ft. Norman. ! 
the Imperial Oil Company’s well, but oil claims have been staked all the way from the post to 40 miles beyond the well 


formed by a curving arm that projects from 
the southern shore of Great Slave Lake, but 
the water is shallow, and the steamers find it 
impossible to get near the shore as they do 
elsewhere on the rivers and the lake. The 
freight, consequently, and the mail had to be 
taken ashore by the small boats. 

Important as the first mail of the season was, 


The post is 54 miles upstream from 
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E MACKENZIE RIVER FROM BEAR ROCK 


This mountain rises beside the river within three or four miles of Ft. Norman, and to the person ambitious enough to 
climb it, offers an interesting point of vantage for a view of the country. The river is. four miles wide as it flows past this 
mountain, from the top of which the Great Bear River can be seen for forty or fifty miles as it flows from the east 
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JIGRIO WADA 


A Japanese prospector who started for Ft. Norman from 

Ft. McMurray last winter with a team of four dogs, three 

of which had never before been in harness. He made the 

entire trip with the same dogs, and covered the 2,500 
miles in 579 hours traveling time 


the “freight” intended for delivery at Fort 
Resolution was, in the eyes of the citizens of 
that post, almost more important, despite its 
limited bulk, for it consisted of the yearly 
consignment of “permits.” A “permit” is a 
small shipment of intoxicating liquor which 
each white man in the Northwest Territories is 
allowed each year. The packages are uniform 
in size, are done up in burlap, and are eagerly 
looked for, only to be consumed at once in a 
generous frame of mind that shares what the 
gods havesent with any one who happens along. 

The amount of mail and freight that we 
were scheduled to drop at Resolution would 
not have necessitated a long stop, but the gen- 
erosity of the recipients of the permits had an 
extraordinary effect upon the crew, and when 
the Trader was ready to leave, five men were 
found to be ashore. The captain ordered a 
sixth man ashore with instructions to tell the 





other five that they were to return at once 
or be left behind. The five returned, but 
the man who had carried the message fell 
under the influence of the permits, and we 
sailed away, heedless of his fate in that most 
mosquito infested place. And just before the 
anchor was weighed | climbed down to the deck 
of a little schooner that was lying alongside, 
and saw another victimof the permits sleeping 
blissfully in the unscreened cabin, his face 
black with mosquitoes, and the air about him 
thick with them. | climbed back to the deck 
of the Trader as her whistle blew, wondering 
what sort of a remnant of a man would be left 
when the effects of the whiskey had worn off 
and the mosquitoes had finished. 

The posts along the route are not alike. 
Each of them differs from the others in some 
marked way, and yet they are the same. It is 
in their outward appearance that they are dif- 
ferent—it is their atmosphere that is the same. 


TONY NEISS 


A “musher” who made the trip from Edmonton to 

Ft. Norman last winter, traveling nearly three thou- 

sand miles with his dog ‘team. One day he made 83 
miles behind his dogs 

















Hawthorne Daniel 











THE OIL WELL 


Fifty-four miles downstream from Fort Norman. 
This well was drilled in 1920, and was at first reported 
to be capable of producing 1,500 or more barrelsaday, 
but a test made last summer showed that it flows 
only intermittently and can produce about 100 
barrels a day. Other wells are now being drilled, 
but no other has yet produced oil. (Inset.) The 
bunk house at the oil well, where two men, left 
behind as watchmen, spent the winter. They ran 
a pipeline from the well to the kitchen stove, and 
heated the house without being forced to cut wood 





One may boast a Catholic or an Episcopalian 
mission and school. Another may have nothing 
of the sort. One may be picturesquely located 
on the high bank of the river—another may 


be scattered awkwardly along the lake. But 
despite these differences the same warm greet- 
ing is always forthcoming from the inhabitants 
—the same unfailing good humor is always 
manifest. But while the posts have many 
things in common, the river is forever sur- 
prising the traveler with something new. 

The Slave River is uninteresting, but from 
the time the northbound traveler enters Great 
Slave Lake his interest can hardly fail to 
be aroused. The lake itself is about the size 
of Lake Erie, but it is entirely uncharted and is 
subject to sudden storms of such violence as to 
endanger the unseaworthy craft that ply these 


waters. The Mackenzie River has its origin 
at the western end of Great Slave Lake, where 
the clear green water flows across a shallow bar 
in a stream fifteen miles wide. The river 
narrows to three or four miles and deepens, 
and then widens out to eighteen miles, only 
to narrow once more to two or three miles. 
It is joined by little-known streams of surprising 
size, and at Fort Simpson the Liard, three 
times as wide as the Missouri at Omaha, pours 
its turbulent flood into the clear water of the 
larger river, discoloring it with the mud from 
the mountains to the south and west. From 
its confluence with the Liard the Mackenzie 
is a yellow, muddy river that pours its sediment 
into the Arctic Ocean a thousand miles farther 
north. 

It was at Fort Simpson that the two Imperial 
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ARCTIC RED RIVER 


A trading post on the Mackenzie about eighty miles 

north of the Arctic Circle. The tents are those of 

Eskimos who come to this post to trade. Arctic Red 

River is only a few miles from the delta of the Mack- 

enzie, and is about ninety miles from the Arctic 
Ocean 


A GROUP ON A RIVER STEAMER 


Theodore Link (left), the geologist of the Imperial 
Oil Company, talking with Governor Finnie on the 
Hudson’s Bay steamer Mackenzie River 


Oil Company airplanes landed in the snow 
last spring in an attempt to fly to Fort Norman. 
One plane crashed mildly as it landed, splinter- 
ing its propeller and damaging its wings. The 
other did the same when it tried to hop off, 
and the aviators found themselves with two 
damaged planes. They patched one up by 
robbing the other, but both of their propellers 


THE RAMPARTS 


At the point at which this picture was taken the 
Mackenzie River is only 400 yards wide, although 
a quarter of a mile upstream it is three miles across. 
This gorge is about six miles long, and despite its 
restrictions the current of the river is but very 
little swifter here than it is before it enters. The 
depth of this stretch is enormous, and in the spring, 
when the ice goes out, the river here is piled high 
with toppling ice floes. The chipped rocks, worn 
by the ice, are plainly shown 








were broken. For a time the situation seemed 
hopeless, until they gathered together a pile 


._ of oak runners from dog sleighs, boiled down a 


moosehide for glue, glued the runners together, 
and with a draw knife and a few other tools, 
carved themselves a propeller with which they 
flew 800 miles back to Peace River Landing, 
across a wild and unknown forest, in any part 











A GROUP OF INDIANS AT FORT GOOD 
HOPE 


AN INDIAN SQUAW 
With her papoose at Arctic Red River 





Be 
Br ESKIMOS AT FT. MCPHERSON 
. On the Peel River. The Eskimos come to 
these far north trading posts for supplies, 


and then return to their hunting grounds 
east and west along the Arctic Coast 
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of which a forced landing would almost cer- 
tainly have ended disastrously. 

Fort Norman lies on the eastern bank of the 
Mackenzie, just where the green water of 
Great Bear River joins the larger stream. Up 
to the autumn of 1920, hardly more than half a 
dozen claims had been staked in its vicinity, 
but when I arrived last June, nearly 800 square 
miles of claims had been staked, and for a 
hundred miles north of Fort Norman both 
banks of the river and all its islands had been 
taken up. 

And yet that gives a very incorrect impres- 
sion. Four square miles constitute a claim, 
and two hundred claims were about all that 
had been staked. A handful of men had made 
the journey with their dog teams from Ed- 
monton, over nearly 1,500 miles of frozen 
river. Tony Neiss was one of the most pic- 
turesque, and on his trip north made 83 miles 
in a single day, trotting behind his dogs. 
Jigrio Wada, the little Japanese prospector 
who for thirty years has “mushed” all over 
northern Canada, started from Ft. McMurray 
with four dogs, three of which had never before 
been in harness, and made the entire 2,500 
mile round trip without changing teams. A 
handful of prospectors from Dawson, in 
the Yukon, made their way over the difficult 
mountain passes, followed the frozen streams, 
and reached at last the new field that promised 
sudden wealth. 

But altogether, even including the single 
“rusher” who arrived with me on the Nortb- 
land Trader not more than seventy-five came 
from the outside to stake their claims. The 
other claims were staked by white men and 
half breeds of the Mackenzie River Valley— 
perhaps 200 men all told. 

The Trader stopped at Ft. Norman for five 
or six hours—quite long enough for me to de- 
cide that it would be more pleasant to wait at 
the Imperial Oil camp for the next trip of the 
steamer, which was to visit the well, unload, 
and return at once to Ft. Smith. 

Ft. Norman is not an attractive place. 
There are the trading posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay and Northern Trading companies at its 
two extremities, connected by a series of dirty 
and nondescript Indian log huts, and a Catho- 
lic Mission stands dignifiedly alone on a slight 
elevation behind the post. The proverbial 
aloofness of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
any of the “independent” traders almost 
Invariably separates their stores by the length 
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of the settlement, and Ft. Norman is no excep- 
tion, although the present factors of the rival 
companies are anything but unfriendly. 

But six hours was quite enough in which to 
get acquainted with the place and to satisfy my- 
self that it was no spot to spend the month that 
I expected to have to wait for the return of the 
Trader, so when the boat cast off for the fifty 
mile run down stream | was aboard. 

But the well! I had no sooner seen it than 
] realized the many advantages of Ft. Norman, 
and in the day and a half we spent unloading 
freight I saw all there was to see, talked with 
everyone there was to talk to, save Theodore 
Link, the geologist who is in charge of the field 
work in the Ft. Norman district for the Im- 
perial Oil Company, and who was off in some 
unknown spot in the bush with no definite 
date set for his return. 

So, once again, when the Trader set off, | was 
aboard, and journeyed back to Ft. Norman. 
I landed sorrowfully and pitched my tent, a 
trifle disturbed at the prospect of spending a 
month fighting mosquitoes and looking across 
the four mile wide river, merely because | 
hadn’t been able to see Link. 

I was in Ft. Norman for two days, and 
spent one of them laboriously in climbing Bear 
Rock, a small mountain across Great Bear 
River from the post. The following day I 
was told of the activities of some oil prospec- 
tors farther north, and as the prospect of 
getting anything interesting out of the Ft. 
Norman district seemed slight, I decided to 
take the Mackenzie River, which was due at 
any minute, and use my time in investigating 
farther downstream. 

When the steamboat finally arrived—the 
following midnight, as Bear Rock stood sil- 
houetted against the brilliant sunset—I spent 
a busy half hour breaking camp. 

Before the arrival of the steamboat I had 
been lying in my tent reading by the light of 
the sunset. The post was silent, save for the 
occasional howl of a dog or the calls of children 
who were still busy with their play despite the 
hour. It had been only two days since the 
Trader had left me at Ft. Norman, but | felt 
strangely cut off from the outside world, with 
which it was possible to get in touch only by 
the three steamers that sail, at rare intervals, 
this 1,800 mile route to the north. 

As I was reading, the Mackenzie River ap- 
proached the post, and suddenly her whistle 
squalled in one long blast that reverberated 
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THE OIL CLAIMS AT FT. NORMAN 


This map does not show all of the claims that have been staked, but it covers practically all of the country in 
which the claims were made. 





against the precipitous sides of Bear Rock. 
Instantly the post was in confusion. Dogs 
howled, children screamed, squaws called, 
and everybody ran. | had to stop and pull 
on my boots, and although I wasted little 
time in lacing them accurately, I was the last 
to start for the landing. I ran breathlessly 
the quarter of a mile to where the boat tied up, 
and as I ran I wondered at myself for being so 
excited. And then I wished I might have seen 
the excitement in the post when the Trader 
had suddenly arrived—not heralded as the 
Mackenzie River had been—and the first boat 
from civilization in nine long, cold months. 

There was less than an hour in which to break 
camp and get aboard, but it was somehow man- 
aged with the help of Governor Finnie who was 
traveling on the Mackenzie River, and several 
others. The governor led us along the trail 
back to the boat, with my bed roll perched on 
the back of his neck, while the rest of us car- 
ried various belongings, somewhat uneasy 
because of our inability to carry clubs as well, 
with which to instil in the various “huskies” 
the proper amount of fear to assure our immun- 
ity from attack. 

The following morning we were again at the 
oil well. It stands alone in a wilderness, with 
the great river sweeping by it on one side and 
hundreds of miles of impenetrable forest 
stretching away in every other direction— 
alone with a little log bunk house to keep it 
company, sixty miles south of the Arctic Circle, 
and 1,200 miles from the nearest railroad. 

This well was drilled in 1920, and oil was 
struck just before the last boat of the season 
left for the south. The oil had gushed over 


Ft. Norman is 54 miles from the well which is shown about the centre of the map 





the top of the derrick, but the well had been 
capped at once, and the estimates of the flow 
had been made entirely from the size of the pipe 
and the height the column of oil attained. So 
it was that the first reports said that the well 
was capable of a flow of 1,500 or more barrels 
a day. But a test last summer showed that 
the flow is intermittent, and that 100 barrels 
a day is nearer its daily capacity. But its 
flow means little, save that there is oil in the 
vicinity. There may be much or there may be 
little. The well is less than a thousand feet 
deep, and has not penetrated the formation 
that the geologists believe to be the most fa- 
vorable. The oil that it has struck is in shale, 
probably 400 feet above the formation the 
company hopes to tap, and although several 
other wells were started last summer, no news 
has reached the outside of any more gushers. 

The Mackenzie River Valley has many signs 
of oil, but it is not yet possible to tell how 
much the valley has to offer. It may prove 
to be one of the world’s greatest fields, and it 
may turn out to be of inconsiderable value. 

H. M. McQueen, vice president of the Im- 
perial Oil Company is the man who is prob- 
ably mostly responsible for the operations in 
this region. In Edmonton, before I left for the 
north, I asked him when he thought oil from 
this field would be on the market in quantity. 

“It may be sometime in my life,” he replied. 

The river route is impractical for the trans- 
portation of oil, for only very shallow draft 
boats can operate, and in order to build a pipe 
line such as has been suggested, an investment 
of sixty or seventy million dollars would be 
In order to make such an invest- 


necessary. 
































ment pay, a daily production of 30,000 barrels 
must be assured. And the expense of building 
a railroad into this territory would be a very 
great drain on a country already heavily bur- 
dened with debts left by the war. 

The regulations governing oil properties are 
a further handicap. As yet there are no 
statutes governing this field, and the regulations 
covering it are liable to change, and are often 
changed, without notice, at the will of the 
Minister of the Interior. With such a system 
in effect capital is necessarily hesitant, unable, 
as it is, to determine in advance under just 
what regulations it will be forced to operate. 


II 


T. GOOD HOPE lies but sixteen miles 
south of the Arctic Circle, and just before 
reaching it the river runs through the Ramparts, 
the most striking formation in its entire course. 
For the whole distance from Great Slave Lake 
it has at hardly a single point been less than 
two miles wide, and ten miles above Good 
Hope it flows smoothly along with a width of 
about three miles. But suddenly it turns to 
the right and enters a gorge that measures but 
400 yards from side to side—a gorge whose 
sides of solid rock rise vertically with no hint 
of a beach at the water’s edge, and which vary in 
height from perhaps 50 to 200feet. This gorge 
extends for six miles, yet through it the great 
river runs but a little more rapidly than where 
it is three miles across. It is almost as if the 
stream turned up on edge as it flows through 
this cafion. The depth must be great, and 
the rocky sides are chipped and worn by the 
ice jams that force their way through the 
gorge each spring. 

The Mackenzie River was the first boat of 
the season to reach Good Hope, but through 
some malarrangement she did not carry the 
mail, and disappointment was written plainly 
on the features of the few white men of 
the place. But the Indians gave us a very hos- 
pitable reception, scores of them waiting at the 
top of the steep bank to shake hands, reception 
committee fashion, as we came ashore. 

The post itself is quite the neatest of all 
those on the Mackenzie, and the log houses 
were bright in new coats of whitewash. 
Near the Catholic Church was a big potato 
patch, much better kept than those of most of 
the posts farther south, with long, clean rows of 
plants, thriving at the very edge of the land 
of the midnight sun. 
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Below—that is, north of—Good Hope there 
are more signs of oil, which are sometimes 
plainly to be seen. At several points we 
saw tiny rivulets coated with oil, but by 
the time Arctic Red River had been reached 
the last seepage, apparently, had been left 
behind. Here one is definitely in the land 
of the midnight sun—an expression with 
which to conjure, but a reality that is thor- 
oughly disappointing, for the midnight sun is 
no different from the midday sun, and merely 
keeps one from going to bed at a reasonable 
hour because of the natural human tendency 
not to sleep when the sun is shining. 

At Arctic Red River we saw our first Eskimos 
where they were camped in tents erected at a 
distance from the Indians. The Eskimos come 
to Arctic Red River and Ft. McPherson to 
trade, and then return to their hunting grounds, 
east and west along the Arctic Coast. Their 
contact with white men has changed them, 
undoubtedly. Some of them own trim little 
two masted schooners—a few of which have 
auxiliary motors. And other signs of the 
effect of the white man are not lacking. Seeing 
a picturesque family group whose tent was 
separated from the others | strolled over to get a 
snap shot of them, only to have a phonograph 


“turned on for my edification. 


Ill 


OR 132 years white men have been travel- 
ing the Mackenzie River route to the 
Arctic, yet that stream flows through a land the 
possibilities of which are as yet unrealized. 
Vast stretches of forest reach away to every 
horizon. Great lakes and rivers swarm with 
fish. Untapped mineral wealthabounds. Yet in 
more than a million square miles of vast possi- 
bilities are to be found not more than 5,000 
people, and of that 5,000 perhaps 250 are white. 
Here to the north, lies a vast, undeveloped 
expanse of untold resources. It is the least 
developed land of North America, furnishing 
now only a few bales of fur each year. Iron, 
gold, and copper abound. Oil may be there 
in quantity. Great veins of coal are often 
visible along the river banks, where some of 
them have been burning since before Mackenzie 
first traversed the river that bears his name. 
Development of this land must come. How 
long will it be before cities stand where 
now are trading posts? How long before 
railroads make mere memories of the steam 
packets of the Mackenzie? 
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WHY JAPAN 


WOULD BE 


MISTRESS OF FHE SEAS 


America’s Great Naval Authority, Admiral Mahan, Whose Books Have 
Guided Japan’s Naval Policy. What the Policy Means to the United States 


By WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 


HERE is general recognition of the 
fundamental influence that Bis- 
marck and the later Pan-Germans 
have had upon Japanese policy. 
But it does not seem to be as gen- 


erally realized that while Japan has modelled. 
her statecraft and army on the Prussian pat- 
tern, her maritime policy is largely the result 
of her study of the doctrines expounded by 
that great American teacher of sea power, the 


late Admiral Mahan. Yet, in his “Life of 
Admiral Mahan”, Mr. C. C. Taylor gives us 
documentary evidence of the profound interest 
the Japanese were taking in these teachings 
as long ago as 1897; and many of us who have 
been watching the consequent evolution of 
Japanese power in the light of Mahan’s precepts, 
have long since recognized that it is the mari- 
time aspect of Japanese policy that is of direct 
concern to the United States, and that an un- 
derstanding of the principal doctrines of Mahan 
is essential to an adequate appreciation of the 
trend underlying Japanese statecraft. 

The record from which Mahan drew his de- 
ductions as to the influence of sea power upon 
history is the record of how weak and poor 
Elizabethan England, with but five million in- 
habitants, expanded into the present world 
wide English-speaking civilization in little more 
than three hundred years. From this he 
pointed out the sources of sea power and 
showed how Britain’s rise to preéminence was 


due to her naval power. Because she won the 
naval command of the Northern Atlantic, she 
was able to defend her colonies here; and be- 
cause Holland and France were unable to wring 
its command from her, they lost their colonies 
here and Britain took them over. To the 
naval preponderance of Britain in 1783 may be 
accredited the fact that the French did not dis- 
pute the claim on Australia that Britain set up 
in that year. Nelson’s decisive victory at 
Trafalgar enabled Britain to carry on against 
Napoleon a strangling blockade and determin- 
ing campaign of which Mahan wrote: 


The world has never seen a more impressive dem- 
onstration of the influence of sea power upon history. 
Those far distant, storm beaten ships, upon which 
the Grand Army never looked, stood between it and 
the dominion of the world. 


Such were some of the more prominent in- 
stances in which preponderant naval power 
determined the fate of continents through its 
command of the sea. 

But Mahan teaches a far deeper lesson; for 
he shows that the naval power, adequate to 
win and hold the command of the seas, as Bri- 
tish naval power did, was slowly evolved from 
overseas commerce and navigation. In this 
connection he says: 


The tendency to trade, involving of necessity the 
production of something to trade with, is the na- 
tional characteristic most important to the devev j.. 
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THE RESULT OF SEA POWER ON RACIAL EXPANSION IN THREE CENTURIES 


As indicated by the spread of English-speaking civilization since 1621, an 
era in which the vacant places of the earth had not already been preémpted 


ment of sea power. They (the English and 
Dutch) were by nature business men, traders, pro- 
ducers, negotiators. Therefore, both in their native 
country and abroad, whether settled in the ports of 
civilized nations or of barbarous eastern rulers, or in 
colonies of their own foundation, they everywhere 
strove to draw out all the resources of the land, to 
develop and increase them. At home they 
became great as manufacturers; abroad, where they 
controlled, the land grew richer continually, products 
multiplied and the necessary exchange between home 
and the settlements called for more ships. 


Mahan indicates that this native desire for 
trade was one of the principal causes that led 
to the making of such colonial “plantations”’ 
as that of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, in 
order that the products of the new lands might 
be developed, and their trading capacity with 
the home country increased. The ever expand- 
ing trade led to a rapid rise in commercial 
prosperity which benefitted a large element in 
the communities at home and overseas. This 
element, as well as the ship owners and naviga- 
tors, saw to it that the nation furnished ade- 
quate naval protection to the possessions, com- 
merce, and navigation from which the nation 
derived its prosperity. And, furthermore, the 
great merchant fleet served as the natural 
training school for the large numbers of seamen 
requisite on naval vessels driven by sail. 

In short, Mahan’s basic thesis is that broad- 


spread national prosperity, derived from over- 
seas trade, fostered with overseas possessions, 
is the foundation of naval power. 

Of these profound principles of sea-power 
and of national power, as demonstrated in the 
expansion of the English-speaking civilization 
and as expounded by Mahan, the Japanese 
have made a characteristically careful study— 
and one that well might be emulated by Amer- 
icans who seem to know less of the teachings 
of their great maritime scholar than do any 
other people largely dependent on sea power. 

But the Japanese seem also to have taken 
note of a saying of Napoleon’s, to the effect 
that an army is dependent on concentration 
for action (whether defensive or offensive), and 
upon dispersion for sustenance. The same 
might be said with even deeper meaning of 
naval power and of national power. Witness 
the world-wide dispersion of the English- 
speaking race for economic sustenance, the 
concentration of its constructive economic 
power in its great financial, mercantile, and 
industrial institutions, and the concentration 
of its defensive power in its navies. 

Almost all of the great determining naval 
battles of the English-speaking race, from 
the Armada to Trafalgar and Jutland, have 
been fought in European waters, which hereto- 
fore have been the critical zone of concentration. 
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But—as the accompanying map of the English- 
speaking world shows—from the earliest days 
of our expansion, we threw out long-voyage 
tentacles to remotely dispersed outposts in 
America and Asia for colonization and trade— 
i. €., economic sustenance—rather than first 
building up a central zone of relatively concen- 
trated short-voyage trade that would have been 
easy to defend. On the face of it, this was 
poor strategy and very dangerous; for had any 
of our rivals cut our long and exposed lines of 
communication in the early days, it is probable 
that to-day there would be no English-speaking 
United States, Canada, Australasia, and South 
Africa. It should be said, however, that this 
seemingly faulty strategy—which fortunately 
was not fatal—was dictated by the fact that 
England’s continental neighbors were stronger 
on land than she was, and consequently in- 
violable, forcing her to span the oceans in her 
first moves. 

Japan has been far better circumstanced in 
that her continental neighbors were relatively 
weak. This has enabled her to apply the trade 
doctrines of Mahan, first in the short-voyage 
and well protected zone of concentration her 
navy has been able to command in her home 
waters, while she depended on the army it 
could convoy to conquer the continental areas 
with which she sought to build up sustaining 
trade. This operation, carried out in the last 
sixteen years, has been preéminently success- 
ful; for not only has Japan brought under her 
sway the 450,000 square miles and more of 
continental land and the sea area indicated 
on the accompanying map, but she has virtually 
monopolized its trade and the resulting naviga- 
tion; and furthermore, she has become the 
local maritime common carrier of the Far East, 
which function, in turn, gives her great dis- 
criminatory powers over the trade of: others 
with ports not under her political control. 

In consequence of this trade and navigation 
Japan has developed a powerful group in her 
body politic whose prosperity is dependent on 
overseas trade, which trade has brought to 
Japan money wherewith to build a great navy. 
The result is that Japan is now spending more 
than one third of her national income on her 
navy, while Americans talk as though our spend- 
ing less than one tenth of our national income 
on our navy were an “intolerable burden” the 
abatement of which would go far to solve all our 
economic ailments. And this in the face of the 
fact that although to-day the United States 
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navy is about twice as big as that of Japan, 
in six years the effective Japanese navy will be 
almost as large as ours—if present building 
programmes are carried out. 

The foregoing outline indicates that Japan, 
with extraordinary rapidity, is carrying out 
the teachings of Mahan in a systematic in- 
stead of in a sporadic way, building and pro- 
gressively expanding the zone from which she 
draws most of her economic sustenance and 
in which zone her navy is so strong that the 
United States cannot command there. 


JAPANESE COLONIES 


UT while developing her now inviolable 
zone of concentration in the Far East, 
Japan has not neglected to put into practice 
the lessons of Mahan as to dispersed or exten- 
sive trade and navigation. Indeed, it is note- 
worthy that it is since she recognized his teach- 
ings that the Japanese colonies have sprung 
up in Hawaii, in California, in South America, 
and have been attempted in Australasia. And, 
it is also noteworthy that Japan runs specially 
subsidized lines of steamers to North and South 
America and to Australia. 

As is well known, the pretext under which 
these colonial “plantations” are being pushed 
by Japan is that her home population is so 
overcrowded that it must be allowed to expand 
into other people’s lands. In point of fact, 
only about half a million Japanese have left 
the Japanese archipelago during the last 
thirty-five years. If they had all remained 
in Japan, her present population density would 
be nearly 377 instead of 373 per square mile. 
In view of the fact that Japanese emigration 
during the last thirty-five years has lowered 
her present population density only 4 per 
square mile, there does not seem ground on 
which to argue that emigration has yet helped 
materially to ease Japan’s alleged overcrowded 
condition—at any rate, not in proportion to the 
animosity that Japanese immigration has 
aroused in North America and in Australasia. 
Furthermore, if emigration were to be in such 
volume as to be really helpful by lowering the 
population density of Japan to, say, 200 pet 
square mile, it would mean that 26,000,000 
Japanese emigrants would have to be taken 
care ofinotherlands. It seems doubtful if the 
United States, Canada, and Australasia would 
be favorably inclined to receiving their quotas 
of these emigrants. Nor is it probable that the 
Japanese Government would look favorably 
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JAPAN’S SUCCESS AS A SEA POWER IN SIXTEEN YEARS 


Her expansion, since 1905 in imitation of the British example and by conscious adoption of the principles explained in the 
American Admiral Mahan’s book on ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History”, Japan has succeeded notwithstand- 
ing that the areas she has annexed were already under the established title of other nations 


ows 


on giving up 46 per cent. of Japan’s manpower— 
unless this expatriated manpower could be more 
useful to Japan in our countries than in Japan. 


“CROWDED JAPAN” 


N THIS connection it should be recalled that 

Japan is less crowded than are Holland, 
Belgium, and England. Furthermore, all of 
these European countries normally raise a 
smaller percentage of their food supplies than 
the 80 per cent. and more that the Japanese now 
raise for their home consumption. England, in 
fact raises much less than 4o per cent. of the 
food her people consume, and yet supports 
over 700 inhabitants per square mile, thus show- 
ing that Japan could support far more than 
her present 373 inhabitants per square mile— 
if the Japanese would turn from militant im- 
perialism to peaceful industrialism. And this 
is further emphasized by the fact that but one 
fortieth of the Japanese are industrialist work- 
ers, whereas one fourth of the inhabitants of 
England are industrialists. In other words, 


given adequate raw materials, industrial facili- 
ties, and markets, ten times as many Japanese 
as now do so could support themselves by 
industry in Japan. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that the 
whole fabric of the alleged necessity of Japa- 
nese emigration because of over-population 
must be dismissed as untrue. The student 
who has considered colonization, not only as a 
social operation but also as a maritime and 
military operation, will recognize under these 
circumstances that Japan’s attempts at colon- 
ization in America and Australasia are designed 
to be “plantations” similar to the colonial 
“plantation” of Jamestown that England made 
in Virginia in 1607. It was the superior wea- 
pons and fighting ability of the English colonists 
that drove the American Indian from his lands. 
It is the superior working ability of the Japa- 
nese colonists that is driving the Californian 
from his lands. In both instances of coloniza- 
tion the result is the same—préemption of the 
land and means of livelihood. 
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These dispersed Japanese plantations are 
for the immediate purpose of developing 
an extensive long-voyage trade and navigation 
as distinguished from the intensive short-voyage 
operation in the concentrated home zone. 

Without dispersion of major and vital forces 
and without setting up long and exposed vital 
lines of communication, as England had to do 
in the seventeenth century, Japan has built her 
concentrated zone of sea power and is pro- 
gressively expanding it. But she is also sup- 
plementing it by widely dispersed extensive 
operations, designed to bring increased wealth 
and more extensive sea power to Japan. 

If war were to come soon in the Pacific, each 
or all of these extended outposts could be 
sacrificed without vital loss; for they are yet 
but outposts. But, if they are allowed to grow 
to full power, and if the resultant naval protec- 
tion of their lines of communication with 
Japan is allowed to grow to commensurate 
strength, then these outposts will no longer be 
mere outposts in our countries, but strong 
Japanese bridgeheads on our shores, anda naval 
war in the Pacific will be a virtual impossibility 
because it will have become a Japanese ocean. 

In outline, the situation that confronts us is 
somewhat as follows: If Japan fails to abandon 
her imperialism voluntarily, the United States 
will be called on either to abandon the Open 
Door Doctrine, or to make it effective by pres- 
sure on Japan. In order to uphold our Open 
Door Doctrine, to protect China and her mar- 
kets, as we have solemnly declared we would, 
we must command the Pacific even unto the 
China coasts. But in point of fact, and in 
spite of the present statistical superiority of 
our navy, not the United States but Japan com- 
mands the Pacific in those Far Eastern waters 
which we must command if we are to support 
effectively our Open Door Doctrine. 


NAVAL COMMAND IN THE PACIFIC 


HIS statement may be doubted by those 

who measure the relative strength of na- 
vies by comparing tabulations of their vessels, 
tonnage, and gun power. The measure of com- 
parative naval power is not to be found in the 
schedule of each navy at its base, but in the 
effective strength of each at the probable scene 
of contact. A glance at the accompanying 
map will show that in the Far Eastern waters, 
of which we would seek the command, the 
Japanese fleet would be close to its bases, 
whereas we have no naval bases worthy of the 
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name west of Hawaii; and, in point of fact, 
nowhere on our Pacific coast have{we bases com- 
mensurate to the demands our fleet would put 
upon them the instant war were to break out. 
Remoteness from an adequate base subjects 
the effective fighting power of a fleet to a 
proportionate discount; and this because of 
fuel limitations, the risks and naval costs of 
maintaining a heavy supply train over a long 
line of communication, and the added dangers 
to which crippled ships are exposed if they 
have to limp thousands instead of only hundreds 
of miles back to their repair bases. On the 
other hand, the close proximity of adequate 
bases adds to the effective power of a fleet to 
a degree that can be realized perhaps only by 
those having intimate knowledge of the me- 
chanical strains and transportation problems 
that arise in modern naval warfare. 
Specifically stated, there is not in the United 
States navy a capital ship, afloat or building, 
that could merely steam from Hawaii to Guam 
and return—and this without stopping at 
Guam long enough to carry out the necessary 
operations to retake it—if she had to travel 
much of the round trip at battle speed and 
zigzagging, as she would have to do if this sea 
area were infested by enemy submarines. Con- 
sequently we could not operate against Guam 
if we had no base nearer to it than Hawaii. 
The popular fancy that our great fleet could 
blockade Japan, if based on Hawaii or on our 
Pacific coast, therefore, is utterly mistaken. 
As the entire strategy of the Pacific depends 
upon the certain possession of impregnable 
bases in the most advantageous relation to the 
theatre of operations, if we are to command in 
Far Eastern waters in order to make Japan 
respect our Open Door Doctrine, we must have 
an adequate and impregnable base in the Far 
East; and its lines of communication with the 
United States must be adequately protected. 
Here we are confronted with the fact, as 
astounding as it is deplorable, that although 
we have an ideal location for such a base 
at Guam or in the Philippines, and although 
we own a string of islands connecting these 
possessions with the United States, which 
would facilitate the defense of our line of com- 
munications, yet both the Philippines and 
Guam are practically undefended and without 
anything approaching adequate base facilities. 
And furthermore, these Philippines, which we 
leave unprotected in the centre’of the scene of 
present world stress, would be extremely valu- 





















able to Japan, because they would command 
Southern China, in both the naval and commer- 
cial sense; and their possession is essential to 
Japan if she is to carry out the plans she has 
developed for expansion to the southward. 

Not only are we confronted by the fact that 
we cannot conduct offensive naval operations 
for the command of Far Eastern waters because 
we are without an adequate naval base there, 
but all our valuable possessions in the Far East 
are so devoid of defenses that, as Mr. Bywater 
says, in his “Sea Power in the Pacific,” ‘‘ within 
a fortnight after the beginning of hostilities, the 

United States would find herself bereft of ber insular 
possessions in the Western Pacific, and conse- 
quently without a base (location) for naval opera- 
tions in those waters. With Guam and the Philip- 
pines in enemy hands, the problem confronting the 
United States would become well-nigh insolvable.”’ 

In these circumstances, the first essential 
step would seem to be to give to all our vital 
possessions in the Western Pacific such de- 
fenses that they cannot be taken on short no- 
tice—or without notice. 

The fact must be plainly stated that an 
adequate fleet base in the Western Pacific, 
costing less than two battleships, would make 
our fleet all powerful there, would enable us to 
enforce our Open Door Doctrine, to stop the 
imperialism of Japan and her disruption of 
China, and would prevent war in the Pacific by 
making it suicidal for Japan to go to war against 
us. The single fact that we have not got such 
a base makes our great fleet impotent in the 
Far East. Our nation is deprived of any power 
to enforce its Open Door Doctrine for the 
protection of China, for the stopping of im- 
perialistic conquest, and for the preservation 
of the peace of the world. And by leaving 
undefended our Far Eastern possessions, which 
are so valuable to Japan, we invite war. If 
war comes, it will be primarily because we have 


. saved this base cost amounting to less than that 


of two battleships. If war comes, we will lose 
many times two battleships; we will spend many 
billion dollars, and we will lose many thousand 
lives—all because we have saved the cost of a 
base amounting to less than that of two battle- 
ships. 

It should be realized that the officers of 
our Navy Department have exhausted their 
resources in efforts to bring the former Ad- 
ministration and Congresses to an appreciation 
of these facts. The Naval Appropriations Bill 
for the current year, as passed by the Senate, 
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carried several considerable items for Pacific 
bases, aircraft, and airplane carriers which were 
thrown out or greatly reduced by the House of 
Representatives. This action reflected the 
point of viewof alarge contingent of “first term” 
members of both parties in the House whose 
inexperience and ignorance of the situation in 
the Pacific does not relieve them of their direct 
responsibility for our present defenceless condi- 
tion there—which invites war. 

In conclusion, attention should be invited to 
the probability—amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty—that a war between the United States 
and Japan would produce immediately much 
greater dangers to Britain than to America. 
The day that war was declared the British War 
Office would have to issue the orders that would 
mobilize, equip, and transport to India more than 
2,000,000 troops. It should be added that 
such a large part of the present British navy 
would be required for operations connected 
with the manning of India, that little support 
could be added to the British naval forces 
normally in the Pacific. 

If the United States were to fail to preserve 
the Philippines and they were to pass to Japan, 
it would be but a matter of time before Hong 
Kong, other British interests in China, and 
French Indo-China would pass to Japan; for 
the Philippines command the coast of Southern 
China and of Annam. And with the Philip- 
pines in the possession of Japan her route to the 
Dutch East Indies, India, and Australasia would 
be open. 

With the possessions of both Britain and 
America very seriously menaced in the event 
of a Japanese-American war, it would seem 
inconceivable that both should not work as one 
at the Washington Conference to show Japan 
that her only safety is in abandoning her im- 
perialism entirely. For, if she persists in her 
present course, she will bring on the war of the 
English-speaking peoples for the freedom of the 
Far East. And though in this, at first, Japan 
would gain her immediate objectives, Japan 
would not be at war against other Orientals or 
against semi-Oriental Russians, but against 
the race that commands most of the resources 
of the world and that never turns back. If 
Japan can be brought to read our open mind 
as clearly as we penetrate her Oriental adapta- 

tions of Prussian policies, she will see that not 
by imperialism but by peaceful industry is the 
true way for her to fellowship among the really 
great nations. 
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BOOKS ON DISARMAMENT 
AND PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


Suggestions to Readers Who Wish to Obtain a Full Historical and Tech- 
nical Background of the Subjects Discussed at the Washington Conference 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


HE possibility of nations disarming 
has been a favorite theme of prophets 
and poets. Sympathy for oppressed 
peoples and the play of imagin- 
ative genius have caused men with 
a speculative turn of mind to contemplate 
ideal societies. Plato, Sir Thomas More, Fen- 
elon, Campanella, Harrington, Rousseau, Kant, 
and many others had their Utopias. The 


Hebrew prophets told of a time when na- 
tions should “beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
Tennyson sang of the day when “the war- 
drum throbs no longer and the battle-flags 
are furled,” and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
has given it as his considered opinion, that 


while it may seem Utopian to suggest a union 
of nations for the maintenance of peace, “it 
is through the aspiration for perfection, through 
the search for Utopias that the real advances 
have been made.” 

There have been a number of official pro- 
posals, like President Harding’s, for con- 
ferences on the limitation of armaments. 
In 1764 Prince Kaunitz, Prime Minister 
of Austria, suggested to Prussia that each 
State dismiss three-fourths of its army, but 
Prussia declined. Five years later, the sug- 
gestion was renewed by Joseph II, but Freder- 
ick the Great again declined. In 1841 Sir 
Robert Peel made a disarmament proposal 
in the House of Commons, and in 1862 Dis- 
raeli suggested the possibility of an agree- 
ment with France. This was doubtless called 
forth by Cobden’s “The Three Panics,” 
then being widely read, which showed the 
absurdity of the periodical scares as to French 
designs that England had had during the 
previous fifteen years. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s proposed naval holiday (1913) is too 
recent and too familiar to need comment. 

Napoleon III was another monarch who 
dreamed of curtailing his military expendi- 


tures. In 1853 he expressed his intention of 
calling a European conference to reduce 
armaments. He discussed the matter with 
Czar Alexander II and William | of Prussia 
and received some encouragement, but in 
1870 an informal proposal to Prussia through 
the English Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Clarendon, was rejected by 
Bismarck. The Chancellor pointed out that 
an armed Prussia might be of assistance to 
England as against France, should she have 
designs on Belgium, and that he dared not 
mention the matter to the King. With regard 
to France, the King would be inclined to 
consider the proposal as a ruse, and, if made 
by England, the suggestion would be that of 
a poor friend.’ Bismarck was_ responsible 
for the rejection of several other attempts to 
secure a discussion of armament matters. 
Resolutions were introduced into the Reich- 
stag, but the influence of the Government 
was always sufficient to prevent them from 
coming to a vote. Bismarck refused, further- 
more, to consider the matter with Crispi, 
then President of the Italian Chamber. 

In the United States the problem of 
armament agreements has several times been 
mooted. Secretary Hay told the American 
delegates to the First Hague Peace Con- 
ference that the military and naval forces 
of the United States were “so far below the 
normal quota that the question of limitation 
could not be profitably discussed,’ from our 
standpoint, and that they should, therefore, 
leave its consideration to the nations more 
vitally interested. Secretary Root, however, 
in his instructions to the American representa- 
tives at the Second Conference, told them that 
communications had been going on for a 


1[t was this incident which Ambassador Page told Colonel 
House was interestingly dealt with in the “Life of Lord 
Lyons,” England’s ambassador to France at the time of 
Napoleon’s overtures. 
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year between a majority of the governments 
having the greatest interest in limitation, 
and that this was regrettable, “for we are 
satisfied that a discussion at the Conference 
would have afforded a greater probability of 
progress toward the desired result.” The 
American delegation was instructed to support 
any European power which desired to secure 
consideration of the subject, and the matter 
was presented by England and the United 
States. But the Second Conference was able 
to do no more than repeat the pious wish of 
the first—that some agreement might be 
arrived at. Three years later, on June 25, 
1910, the American Congress authorized the 
appointment of a Commission of Five to 
inquire into the possibility of securing a 
limitation of armaments and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world into an 
international police force. The Commission 
was never appointed, and no action was taken 
under a similar authorization of the Navy 
Bill of 1916. 

This record of abortive attempts to check 
war expenditures, however, by no means 
suggests a failure of the Washington Confer- 
ence, for that, unlike the previous discussions, 
will consider policy as well as armament. 
This political axiom—that preparedness is 


only half-preparedness if not measured ac- 
cording to the demands of a nation’s foreign 
policy—receives universal approval from mili- 
tarist and pacifist alike, but both maintain 


that it is ignored in actual practice. Thus, 
Mr. F. S. Oliver’s “Ordeal by Battle’— 
called by Mr. Roosevelt the best book pro- 
duced by the war—argued for conscription 
and asserted the criminal negligence of the 
English Liberal Party leaders in having an 
army totally inadequate to uphold their 
continental policy. Admiral Mahan, Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished naval strategist, com- 
plained in a volume of essays published in 
i912—“Armaments and Arbitration: The 
Place of Force in the International Relations 
of States’—that “the naval policy of the 
country as regards the power of the fleet will 
not be properly ordered until an arrangement 
is made by which the foreign relations and 
naval factors are codrdinated in some pro- 
cedure in which both are considered; not only 
separately, but in connection one with the 
other.” On the pacifist side, to mention only 
one example, Mr. Norman Angell has devoted 
a book to “ The Dangers of Half-Preparedness.” 
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There is a very extensive literature dealing 
with the limitation of armaments—a_re- 
stricted Utopia, but still an immense advance 
over unchecked, competitive preparation. 
Scores of writers have made out convincing 
cases on moral and political and economic 
grounds against expenditures for armies and 
navies; but the discussion is carried on in an 
unreal atmosphere, for however convincing 
may be the arguments to save money, or, by 
prohibiting certain weapons and limiting the 
numbers of others, to ameliorate the horrors 
of a conflict, a measure of disarmament is 
possible only if permitted by the foreign policy 
the nation intends to uphold. There have 
been two successful attempts to limit arma- 
ments, both of which took account of this 
relation of policy and preparedness. In 1817 
the United States and Great Britain agreed 
not to fortify the Canadian frontier. The 
considerations and personalities concerned in 
this agreement are well described by former 
Secretary of State John W. Foster, in two 
books, “A Century of American Diplomacy,” 
and “The Limitation of Armaments on the 
Great Lakes.” The other successful attempt 
was the treaty of 1902-1903 between Argen- 
tina and Chile relating to naval armaments. 
“The Christ of the Andes” was erected to 
commemorate the signing of this treaty. 
Both agreements were possible because per- 
mitted by the policies of the countries con- 
cerned. 


PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS 


N TWO points, however, the pacifist 

writers deserve a hearing. One was 
dealt with by the League of Nations Coven- 
ant. The members agreed “that the manu- 
facture by private enterprise of munitions and 
implements of war is open to grave objec- 
tions,” and the Council was empowered to 
recommend reforms, “due regard being had 
to the necessities of those members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements of war necess- 
ary for their own safety.” But here again, 
as the qualifying clause indicates, policy— 
industrial rather than foreign—cannot be 
overlooked, and one may doubt whether 
any definite action will be taken. Very serious 
indeed has been the fact that the purchase by 
a State of its power from private firms re- 
sults in a constant stimulus from business 
interests to purchase more and more. It 
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seems to be established, for example, that 
the great naval scare in England in 1909 was 
due solely to the manipulation of public 
opinion and representations made by the 
managing director of an English armament 
firm who had the ear of the Cabinet and con- 
nections with prominent members of the 
opposition party. Indeed, a few years before 
the war, the share-list of one of the best 
known English firms included two Liberal 
Cabinet members, a law officer of the Crown, 
two members of the Opposition Front Bench, 
five bishops, eight members of Parliament, 
eight journalists, twenty military and naval 
officers, twenty knights, fifteen baronets, 
and sixty noblemen or members of their fam- 
ilies. Fortunately, in the United States, 
there has been no such alliance between 
industrial interest and the Government. 

But in another respect the armament situ- 
ation has been even more serious. An or- 
dinary manufacturer who increases his sales 
in a foreign country cannot, thereby, in- 
crease the demand for the product in the 
home market. In the case of armaments 
he can. War and preparations for war have 
thus been an international industry of a 
novel and peculiarly profitable kind. The 
price makes no difference, for States must 
have the product, and in order to stimulate 
business and secure greater profits, firms in 
different countries—international rivals— have 
been partly consolidated and have had inter- 
locking directorates. Thus an English com- 
pany had the right to use Krupp armour 
patents except when worked in Germany for 
the German Government. At one time its 
Board of Directors was composed of seven 
Englishmen, three Frenchmen, two Germans, 
one American, and one Italian. All the 
foreign directors had connections with mu- 
nition firms in their own countries. At one 
time a leading German firm had French di- 
rectors; German firms built a considerable 
proportion of the Russian Navy, and a French 
firm joined with the Krupps to develop iron 
ore fields in Algeria, but this was later upset 
by French public opinion. The situation 


has been discussed on the floor of the House 
of Commons a number of times and is fully 
dealt with by such writers as Francis W. 
Hirst, the English economist (“The Political 
Economy of War”’) and the late G. H. Perris, 
a war correspondent whose dispatches were 
widely read in the United States (“The War 
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Traders’). Their information came from 
official share lists and corporation reports. 
But, with the exception of these two matters— 
the nationalization of manufacture and inter- 
locking directorates— the writers on armament 
have, for the most part, missed the point. 
They have not discussed considerations of 
policy and strategy. 


CONFLICT IN THE PACIFIC 


SSUMING the foreign policy: of the 
United States to demand the retention 
and defense of the Philippines and the main- 
tenance of the open door in China, what 
armament will be required? In the United 
States there has been no Lord Fisher or 
Sir Percy Scott to write explosive letters to 
the papers, to make strategy interesting to 
the man in the street, to decry the battleship, 
to weigh submarines against airplanes, and 
to discuss alarmingly the defenseless position 
of the Philippines. For such matters Ameri- 
cans must go to a recently published book 
by an English naval critic, Hector C. Bywater, 
“Sea Power in the Pacific: A Study of the 
American-Japanese Naval Problem.” The vol- 
ume, as its title indicates, deals with the 
naval resources of the two powers, “and the 
strategical problems likely to arise in the 
unhappy event of an armed conflict for the 
mastery of the Pacific,” but Mr. Bywater is 
correct in thinking that a discussion of the 
situation will help the cause of peace rather 
than war. 

Mr. Bywater’s readers will not view with 
enthusiasm the possible use of our navy in 
the Pacific. He thinks that war “would 
be a terrible and protracted struggle, so 
full of novel elements and uncertainties that 
those who have studied the matter most 
carefully are the least disposed to predict 
the ultimate outcome.” The problem is not 
one of naval strength—although Mr. Bywater 
includes recent and authoritative figures as 
to the American and Japanese navies, with 
an excellent discussion of their probable 
efficiency. The primary factor is, of course, 
one of distance. Japan and the United 
States are each immune from harm by the 
other, except by the use of far flung naval 
bases. The Philippines are America’s only 
vulnerable point, and Mr. Bywater quotes 
“a distinguished American naval officer’’ as 
being of the opinion that nothing could pre- 
vent Japan from seizing the Philippines if 
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she were inclined to do so. The American 
fleet, arriving from Hawaii, the nearest naval 
base, 5,000 miles away, would find itself 
“with depleted bunkers, forced to fight under 
the most disadvantageous conditions, or to 
beat a retreat without standing upon the 
order of its going.” 

The problem, therefore, is one of naval bases. 
In 1920, the Secretary of the Navy reported 
that the “project for the development of 
Guam as a naval base in accordance with the 
announced policy of the Navy Department 
is progressing. The detailed plans and recom- 
mendations are being .prepared.” This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bywater, would vastly change 
the situation and enable the United States 
to defend the Philippines. But he takes it 
for granted that if Congress does authorize 
the Guam project, Japan, in order to maintain 
the balance of power will resort to similar 
measures in some of the small islands which 
she controls, and, without impugning her 
good faith, he thinks that this will be done in 
spite of the restraining terms of the man- 
dates which she holds for certain of the islands 
that formerly belonged to Germany. Indeed, 


it is reported (but denied) that Japan is 
already erecting fortifications in the Pelews 


and Carolines. Lord Salisbury once urged the 
English people to study big maps, and his 
advice is even more applicable to the American 
people at the present time. Mr. Bywater’s 
consideration of naval strategy, his account 
of the fuel and provisions that war vessels 
need for a large cruising radius, and a large 
scale map, with the distances noted, are 
sufficient materials for an absorbingly inter- 
esting study of the problem of the ‘Pacific. 

On the question of Japan’s industrial re- 
sources, her dependence on, yet great strength, 
from China’s iron and coal; on the export of 
capital, the open door, and economic factors 
in general, Mr. Bywater has very little to 
say. These matters have been dealt with 
by many serious writers, and unfortunately, 
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by many propagandists. The whole question 
of economic factors in international relations 
has been brilliantly treated by an American 
and by an Englishman, in works of lasting 
importance: Walter Lippmann, “The Stakes 
of Diplomacy” and H.N. Brailsford, “The 
War of Steel and Gold.” Neither wrote with 
particular reference to China, but their con- 
clusions as to the inevitability of steel to 
protect or prevent exploitation for gold in 
backward areas—the stakes of diplomacy— 
are as applicable to China as they were to 
Morocco or Persia. The formulation of the 
American attitude toward the open door is 
adequately outlined ‘in Thayer’s “Life of 
John Hay,” and for the story of Japan’s 
expansion in and penetration of China, sev- 
eral good books are available: Hornbeck’s 
“Contemporary Politics in the Far East,” 
Putnam-Weale’s “The Fight for the Republic 
in China,” and Millard’s “Democracy and 
the Eastern Question.” They draw up a 
rather impressive indictment. The other side 
of the case is very fairly stated in Kawakami's 
“Japan in World Politics.” 

The fact should not be overlooked, further- 
more, that Japan’s political organization is 
of great interest, particularly to Americans. 
Its constitution was copied almost directly 
from that of Prussia; Japanese political 
philosophy glorifies the Emperor, makes the 
Diet little more than a debating society, and 
by practice vests enormous powers in the Genro 
—an extra-constitutional body of Elder States- 
men, who have even more influence than the 
military leaders of Prussia. It is a govern- 
ment exactly like that Mr. Wilson denounced 
in his reply to the Pope’s peace offer. Yet, 
as Mr. McGovern points out in his “ Modern 
Japan: Its Political, Military, and Industrial 
Organization’’—a very interesting book—there 
are some signs of reform. The stooping to 
democracy which up until now has been little 
more than a formal gesture, may become real, 
and this possibility is a favorable omen. 





THE COST OF FIKES 


And Some New Ideas About Their Prevention in Factories and Homes 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


E HAVE heard much talk 

in recent years concerning 

what a heavy charge war 

is on a nation’s commerce 

and industry. We have of- 
ten read that the destruction of life and 
property caused by the World War, has placed 
a burden on civilization which only energy and 
economy can remove. Without doubt, such 
statements are founded on fact. War is waste. 
However, the tax levied on business by wars, 
which are infrequent, is far less than that 
imposed by preventable fires, which are con- 
suming property and devastating areas every 
day in the year. 

Just as war provides a nation with an 
emergency situation which demands the ut- 
most economy, so does a business depression, 
with its accompanying unemployment, demand 
remedial thought and effective action to 
eliminate waste. Notwithstanding the edu- 
cational work in recent years to reduce the 
property losses from fire in America, the 
total destruction by blazes in the United 
States last year was the greatest in the coun- 
try’s history, with the exception of 1906, 
the year of the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire. Last year’s property loss of $500,000,000 
presents us with an alarming problem and 
one that is closely related to the prosperity 
and happiness of all Americans. 

In one city in 1920, the fire loss per capita 
amounted to $91.31. A large city in Texas 
showed a per capita loss of $50.19, while a 
town in Massachusetts registered a fire loss 
of $38.39 last year for each inhabitant. If 
we were to divide the value of last year’s 
damage by fire in this country among our 
entire population, we would find that the 
burden on every man, woman, and child in 
the nation would be approximately $4.80. 

An ancient philosopher said, “Ignis servus 
non dominus”—‘“Let fire be your servant, 
not your master.” If this wisdom had been 
heeded, our national fire loss in a recent 
five-year period would not have been sufficient 


to build four Panama Canals. It would not 
have been enough to build 283,000 new houses, 
at an average cost of $5,000 each. It would 
not have been ample to construct macadam 
roads at $20,000 per mile, having a total 
length that would encircle the earth almost 
three times. During the last decade, while 
we were spending $914,000,000 each year on 
the construction of new buildings, we have 
experienced an annual loss of $242,000,000 
through conflagrations, most of which might 
have been prevented. While 15,000,000 people 
in this country are occupying temporary 
quarters, largely because of a housing short- 
age, more than a hundred homes are being 
burned up every day. The maintenance of 
fire-department and water-supply service costs 
the United States more than $1,000,000 every 
day of the year. Last year 15,219 people were 
burned to death in this country, and 17,641 
were seriously injured in fires. 

Years ago, when there were very few health 
laws, the people of a country would not vol- 
untarily take measures to avoid the spread of 
contagious diseases. As a consequence, legis- 
lative bodies found it necessary to enact 
statutes authorizing public officials to enforce 
observance of the health regulations pre- 
scribed: for the nation and the states. Many 
people hold the opinion that the health prob- 
lem and the fire problem bear a close re- 
semblance, and that our losses of lives and 
property will not be greatly reduced until we 
apply the same forceful methods of control 
to fire dangers as we do to our health preser- 
vation. 

Thousands of fires are caused each year 
by faults in building construction. One in- 
vestigator estimates that one-fourth of our 
total annual fire loss is due to defective chim- 
neys and unprotected vertical openings. Chim- 
ney fires are classed as “strictly preventa- 
ble.” The cost of making a chimney in the 
average dwelling really safe would seldom ex- 
ceed $25. While unprotected vertical open- 
ings are not often a direct cause of fires, they 
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are the most common cause of the rapid 
spread of fire within buildings. Unprotected 
stairways, elevator and dumbwaiter shafts, 
and similar vertical openings, are responsible 
for 90 per cent. of the loss of life from fires in 
this country. Sometimes stairways and other 
large vertical openings are fire-stopped at 
each floor level, while in the same building 
there are dozens of little openings around 
heating and water pipes which will easily 
transmit fire from one story to another. It 
is not necessary for flame to pass through such 
an opening in order to extend the fire. Air 
heated to a temperature of 800 degrees Fahr- 
enheit will ignite any combustible thing it 
touches, and such a temperature is produced 
in any building when a fire gets well under way. 

The chief fire hazard in the United States 
is the careless use of electricity. While we 
are making progress in safeguarding electri- 
cal devices, we are at the same time dis- 
covering many new causes of electrical fires. 
An interesting recent investigation showed 
there is real danger of fire from dust accumu- 
lating upon incandescent globes, especially 
in grain elevators, mills, and other places 
where explosive dust is present. Any in- 
candescent electric lamp will start a fire 


if it is operated continuously when so sur- 
rounded that the heat must accumulate. 
Such a condition exists when a lamp becomes 


buried in grain. There is a wide range be- 
tween the smoking and the ignition tempera- 
tures of the various dusts, the difference 
amounting to 245 degrees in the case of cocoa. 

The second and by far the most deplorable 
fire hazard is created by the careless handling 
of smoking materials and matches. There 
are 12,000,000 smokers in the United States, 
and many of them exercise very little care 
in disposing of matches, cigar and cigarette 
butts. In five years, the “matches—smoking” 
fire losses in the United States amounted to 
$92,000,000. Every minute of the day and 
night in this country, 80,777 cigarettes and 
13,835 cigars are burned to ashes. Ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 matches are used 
each day to light these smokes, and for all 
sorts of industrial and household uses. A 
single day’s consumption of cigars and ciga- 
tettes in America would reach from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and back, if the smokes 
Were placed end to end. 

The total length of all of our electric and 
steam railways, according to a Federal report 
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of 1919, is 417,008 miles. If we were to lay 
alongside this track, tip against tip, the 
cigars consumed annually in the United 
States, we would not only have enough cigars 
to extend along every inch of the track, but 
enough would be left over to encircle the 
earth at the Equator more than five times. 
But vast as is this cigar mileage—545,145 
miles—it is less than one-third the mileage of 
a single year’s consumption of cigarettes in 
America. While the people of the United 
States consume 7,271,678,724 cigars in twelve 
months, they consume 42,456,879,552 ciga- 
rettes on an average during the same period 
of time. 

While we are waiting for the time when 
forceful methods will be applied to reduce 
fire losses, practically the only hope for better- 
ing the situation lies in the spread of edu- 
cation with regard to fires. Greater pub- 
licity must be given to the causes of fires 
as well as to personal preventive measures. 
In many towns and cities of the United States 
are high schools, each housing hundreds of 
students and having departments for auto- 
mobile instruction in the basements of the 
buildings. Inspections have shown that in 
the majority of cases the floors of these base- 
ments are soaked with oil and gasoline, while 
in many instances the departments contain 
open cans filled with gasoline. A spark or 
lighted match handled carelessly in such a 
basement would jeopardize the lives of all 
the pupils in the school. Education will 
correct this and dozens of similar dangerous 
situations. 

A former United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, aroused by the destruction of timber 
caused by careless smokers, undertook to 
enlist tobacco manufacturers in a campaign 
to make smokers more cautious in handling 
matches and glowing cigarette and cigar 
ends. He pointed out that the government 
had lost thousands of dollars through auto- 
mobilists tossing lighted cigarette or cigar 
butts from their cars while speeding along 
highways through wooded areas. To prevent 
this and similar thoughtless acts, he asked 
that the companies print fire cautions on 
tobacco, cigar, and cigarette containers. Such 
warnings, if continued for a considerable 
length of time would make an impression 
on the smoking public, and eliminate much 
carelessness. The one lonely answer that 
that secretary received indicated plainly that 
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our fire conscience is asleep. Such indiffer- 
ence is surprising in view of the fact that 
the principal argument of the advocates of 
tobacco prohibition is based on the fire 
losses caused by careless smokers. A _ re- 
cord of 392 clothing-factory fires shows 
that 173 were caused by the carelessness of 
smokers. 

The destruction of life and property by 
fire would be greatly reduced if millions of 
families would follow the example of one fire- 
prevention engineer who believed in practising 
what he preached. In carrying out his plan, 
he established regular fire drills in his home. 
When he sounds a bell, his young son reports 
to him, his wife takes her station at the tele- 
phone ready to send in an alarm, and the 
maid starts for the nearest fire-alarm box. 
Following these first steps, each member 
of the household has his precise duty in con- 
nection with a chemical fire extinguisher, a 
pail of sand, and a ladder. Such precaution- 


ary measures in the home will not appear far- 
fetched to those who know with what speed 
fires in homes get under way. 

An original and practical scheme for fire 
protection in a rural community is being 
‘practised in one district in Massachusetts. 


The town, which is the hub of the community, 
purchased a number of three-gallon extin- 
guishers, which were placed in the farmhouses 
near by. They remain the property of the 
town, and the farmer agrees to keep the ex- 
tinguisher from freezing and always have it 
available for use. The town engineers make 
an annual inspection, and recharge the ex- 
tinguishers. The operation of this scheme 
has already saved several buildings located 
more than two miles from the hose house in 
the centre of the village. The victim of a 
fire not only uses his extinguisher, but his 
nearest neighbors bring theirs and do effective 
work until the auto-truck arrives. The ulti- 
mate plan is to supply every house lying out- 
side the limits of the town water system with 
anextinguisher costing about $20. The scheme 
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calls for only a small contribution from each 
resident, and evidences a community spirit of 
high order. 

Building codes in every community should be 
scrutinized with great care. Many millions 
of dollars would be saved annually if archi- 
tects and builders were required to protect 
vertical openings properly. Stairways, dumb- 
waiter shafts, and such openings should be 
shut off or protected with incombustible 
material that will resist fire for an hour or 
more. A protection of sheet metal is of 
little value, as the metal gets red hot, and 
even if it does not fall apart, it delivers red- 
hot air to the stories above. 

Individuals and corporations interested in 
reducing the nation’s fire losses have put 
forces to work examining and testing the 
fire risks of all kinds of devices, from vacuum 
cleaners and incubators to elevator appli- 
ances and corn poppers. The results of 
this extensive laboratory work are rapidly 
becoming available to the public. It is learn- 
ing that many materials are incombustible, 
but not fire-proof. Glass will not burn, but 
it will break from heat; stone will not burn, 
but it will crack and crumble; metal will not 
burn, but it will melt when subjected to a high 
temperature. Columns of iron and steel are 
incombustible, but they are not fireproof, un- 
less properly protected with some insulating 
material. Progress in solving such problems 
means the construction of buildings having 
floors that will not collapse and walls which 
will not be thrown out of plumb. 

With compulsory education in fire preven- 
tion in our schools, and a wider dissemination 
of facts concerning the burden laid on the 


-nation by preventable blazes, the waste in 


America from fire would be materially re- 
duced. We would not then follow the in- 
consistent plan of feverishly figuring how to 
supply dwellings for an increasing army of 
homeless people, while at the same time per- 
mitting $70,000,000 worth of homes to go up 
in smoke each year. 





